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Neck-and-Neck with 


Big Business 


Bic BUSINESS does have some sci- 
entific equipment that a private house 
can’t afford, but it doesn’t get ahead of 
the cottage in heat luxury, if the town 
has natural gas. 


From his furnace to the kitchen stove, 
a man can utilize the same modern heat 
efficiency that business uses. 


Furnace Systems « « « 


A modern Gas Heating 
System, for instance, keeps 
a house as balmy as a ho- 
tel. Every room has an 
even, healthful warmth, so 
that the family ENJOYS 


the home in cold weather. 




















Kitchen Ranges « « « 


The same splendid 
cooking machinery that 
supplies restaurants and 
bakeries can run the 





home kitchen. Nothing t = 


can be more modern 
than the porcelain- 
lined Gas Range with 
Time and Temperature 
Control, Insulated 
Walls (that stay cool 
on the outside), Auto- 
matic Ignition, and 


Gliding Broiler. 











Economy « « « 


DALLAS gas is so rich and inexpensive that a man 
can help himself to the other gas inventions (besides 
heating and cooking) that industry uses « « « garbage 
Incinerators, Laundry Dryers, Water Heaters and 
Refrigerators. 


Won't you visit your Gas Building and Appliance 
Dealers to see this splendid new equipment? 
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“All Furniture and Equipment 
In Our Office Was Purchased 


from Dallas Concerns. . . says 
W. T. DAVIS 


Dallas Divisional Manager 
John Deere Plow Company 


“I am a strong believer in patronizing home 
industry. For that reason, we have established 
the policy of buying all office equipment from 
local concerns, everything else being equal. This 
is evidenced by the fact that all furniture and 
equipment in our office was purchased from 
Dallas concerns. 

“I have never been able to understand why 
anyone interested in the welfare of his local 
community should consistently patronize foreign 
business houses, except, of course, when quality 
and prices of the local houses are out of line.” 


Ph as- 


DALLAS has grown rapidly in recent years. More _ is glad to help him prosper here. But business reci- 
| national concerns maintain branches here than in all _procity is naturally expected of these firms. It is 
| other Texas cities combined. And while only six not only fair, but just that they should buy in Dallas. 

cities in the United States do more business in pro’ THE DALLAS STATIONERS AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

portion to their population than Dallas, it is amazing DEALERS are equally as anxious to sell their mer- 

the tremendous amount of business this market loses. chandise to Branch Firms as Branch Firms are 
_ interested in more Dallas distribution 
of the products they sell. Branch 
The More You Buy In managers should use every influence 
Dallas The More Dallas with their home office to convince 
Can Buy From You them of the unfairness of this buying 
practice. 





An unnecessary loss, because some 
firms are still buying supplies for their 
own use from sources outside the local 
market. 












DaLLas has always held out a wel- 
come hand to a new distributor, and 


The Dallas Stationers and Office 
Equipment Dealers 








STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY CO. PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
DALLAS OFFICE SUPPLY CO. CLARKE AND COURTS THE DORSEY COMPANY 
BENNETT PRINTING CO. VANCE K. MILLER ASKEW STORES 
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Mr. EXECUTIVE-- 


You own your Business 
---but do you own 


YOUR HOME? 


A SUCCESSFUL MAN usually owns his own business, 
but no man is completely successful until he owns his 
home, because no house is home until it is yours. 


Money INVESTED IN A HOME yields a return on the 
investment—a return of pleasure and happiness for 
loved ones. It is a return as essential to life as a mone- 
tary return is essential to the maintenance of a busi- 
ness. The difference is one of kind—not of principle. 


AN INVESTMENT IS MADE in a business when the 
economic scale shows the dollar to have a high pur- 
chasing power. So also should an investment be made 
in a home when the most can be bought for the money 
spent. 

ExIsTING BUILDING CONDITIONS in Dallas favor the 
buyer. The costs of land, labor and materials are at a 
level comparable to that of 1916. Business principles 
applied now to the construction of a home will show 
but one conclusion: Burp Now! 


In THE Last 30 pays building material prices have 
stiffened. Take advantage of the present opportu- 
nity, lest it pass you by forever. 








Build While Construction 
Costs Are Low 

































Firms Cooperating In This Campaign 


Abstracts 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
1221 Main Street — 2-8491 
Architects 
E. C. Smith & Sons 
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Brick and Roofing Tile 
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Standard Sanitary Mig. Co. 
1200 Jackson Street — 2-6466 

Real Estate 
J. W. Lindsley & Company 
1209 Main Street — 2-4366 

Structural Steel 
Mosher Steel & Machinery Co. 
§209 Maple Avenue — 5-2 

Title Insurance 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
1221 Main Street — 2-8491 

Utilities 
Dallas Power & Light Company 
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FREQUENTLY when 
sales executives start sales activ- 





ity, the first proposal is “Let’s get out 






a letter” on this proposition, to such and such 
a list of prospects, or an inactive group of accounts. 


MOST CERTAINLY, well executed sales letters have a 
very effective place in any direct selling effort, but they should 
be reinforced with printed and illustrated mailing pieces and 


enclosures. 


NOTHING WILL DESCRIBE the merchandise or graph- 
ically dramatize the sales message as well as GOOD PRINT- 
ING. Therefore, no well-planned sales campaign overlooks 
the importance of giving the prospect every opportunity to 
buy or become acquainted with what is being sold by SHOW- 
ING him through printing. 

GOOD SALES LETTERS should be backed up with well- 
printed catalogs, broadsides, folders, pamphlets, booklets and 
price-lists. One of these Master Printers will be glad to help 
plan them for you. 


. 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by the following 
named firms which operate their plants on the Open Shop Plan: 


MASTER PRINTERS OF DALLAS 


Bennett Printing Company Garvin-Bonner Printing Company Texas Publication House, Inc. 

















Boyd Printing Company 
Clarke & Courts 
Egan Printing Company 
















Geyer Printing Company 
Johnston Printing & Adv. Company l 

Merchants Ptg. Co., Com’! Printers Waller Brothers & Kenyon 
Padgett Printing Company, Inc. 
Etheridge Printing Company Stevenson Printing Company 


MAsTER Pooto ENGRAVER OF DALLAS 


Tigert Printing Co., Com’! Prts. 


Walraven Brothers, Inc. 
Wilkinson Printing Company 


MASTER ELECTROTYPERS OF DALLAS 
Dallas Electrotype Co. 


Sam Ross McElreath 











A. Zeese Engraving Company 
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The Tax Payers’ Problem 


A Discussion of Some New Trends 


in the Expense of Government 


AXPAYERS of the nation today 
stand face to face with a tremen- 
dous problem, the solution of 
which demands the active partici- 

pation of every thoughtful citizen. It is 
not a question of desiring economy in 
government: it is the larger and more 
important question of whether or not 
we shall permit governmental expense to 
continue until we have virtually confis- 
cated private property through the pro- 
cess of taxation. 

The seriousness of the present situa- 
tion is clearly shown in the constantly 
mounting delinquent tax rolls of all units 
of government. This tremendous in- 
crease in tax delinquency does not mean 
that the taxpayers are less patriotic than 
they were formerly—it means in most 
cases that the bill is more than they can 
pay. 

In 1930, the cost of government in 
Texas—federal, state and local—was, ac- 
cording to the best information avail- 
able, approximately $200,000,000 which 
was more than the total net profit of all 
of the 15,000 corporations making an 
income tax return for that year. It was 
almost equal to the total value of all 
farm crops. But with tax delinquency 
increasing at an alarming rate, with 
bonded debt already approaching the 
non-retirable stage in many of our com- 
munities, with many of Texas cities be- 
ing forced to set aside from 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent of all taxes collected to 
retire outstanding indebtedness—still it 
seems that many of our citizens occupy- 
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Note: There is no question more im- 
portant to all lines of business than the 
tax question. For this reason, we have 
requested C. A. Jay, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Industrial, Commercial & Ag- 
ricultural Conference, to prepare this arti- 
cle for the Dallas Magazine. This con- 
ference, organized a little more than a 
year ago by leading business men through- 
out the State, sponsored a legislative pro- 
gram designed to be of service in con- 
trolling expenditures of the State and 
various local units of government in the 
State. This program included the uni- 
form budget law, which requires the bud- 
geting of all governmental expenditures 
of every unit of government in the State; 
House Bil! 575, which requires all units 
of government in each county to give to 
the county auditor once a year a financial 
statement of the affairs of the taxing unit; 
a law limiting the authority of taxing 
units in the State to issue warrants of in- 
debtedness without approval of the voters, 
as well as several other pieces of legisla- 
tion looking to securing economy in gov- 
ernment. The legislature responded by 
enacting this entire program into Jaw— 
thereby taking a forward step to promote 
sound, governmental expenditures. I be- 
lieve the readers of Dallas Magazine will 
be interested in reading the following ar- 
ticle—J. BEN CritTz. 
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ing high places in local, state and na- 
tional government, as well as many of 
our taxpayers, are utterly unable to cor- 
rectly interpret the signs of the times, 
and to see that this demands the intelli- 
gent action of the taxpayers of this state. 

During the past ten years taxes—state, 
county and local—have been increasing 
about ten times as fast as tax values. Too 


1932 


many of us are inclined to attribute our 
tax difficulties to the business depression, 
when it would be more logical to attri- 
bute the business depression to the tre- 
mendous load of taxes now bearing down 
upon all lines of business and industry. 


One major cause which has contri- 
buted to a lack of effective work in con- 
trolling taxes has been the feeling of the 
average taxpayer that the tax problem 
was something which must be solved by 
the legislature at Austin or by our repre- 
sentatives in federal Congress at Wash- 
ington. Therefore his sole contribution 
toward the question of tax control has 
been to listen to political speeches once 
each two years and to vote for the can- 
didates who promised the greatest reduc- 
tion in taxes on the particular kind of 
property he owned. The taxpayer has 
overlooked the very obvious fact that the 
great burden of taxation which the aver- 
age taxpayer is meeting today results 
from expenditures of the county, the 
city and other local units of government. 
In other words he has failed to realize 
that he and his neighbors have in their 
own hands every day in the year and not 
just on election day the opportunity to 
eifect tax reduction. The tremendous im- 
portance of the expenditures of local un- 
its of government becomes apparent 
when we realize that 84 per cent of all 
taxes paid in the state at large are ex- 
pended by local units of government, 
and only 16 per cent by the state gov- 
ernment. 


(Continued on page 24) 









































































































What is Dallas’ 
future as a wholesale 
center? We can, 
from known facts, 
determine the pres- 
ent position of Dal- 
las as a wholesale 
center. Judging 
from her rapid but 
orderly rise to her 
present position, one 
might safely state 
that Dallas now 
enjoys considerable 
prestige as a whole- 
sale market and is on 
the threshold of a 
great future as a 
wholesale center. 
While holding or 
bettering her posi- 
tion in wholesale ac- 
tivity, no doubt, the 
industrial progress 
will further enhance the position of Dal- 
las, as an outstanding distribution center 


of the Gulf Southwest. 


Dallas can justly feel proud of being 
the youngest member of the first 33 cities 
of our country and at the same time show 
her heels to a majority of these cities as 
a wholesale distribution center. 


Only two cities, Los Angeles and Se- 
attle, having a population greater than 
Dallas in 1930 show a greater rate of in- 
crease in population for the period 1880 
(the first year for which figures were 
available for Dallas) to 1930. 


While there were in 1930 a total of 
32 cities having a population greater than 
Dallas, there were only 12 of these cities 
that excelled Dallas in wholesale business 
transacted. This is further significant 
when we take into consideration the fact 
that every one of these cities is older 
than is Dallas. Dallas, as a city, made 
her appearance among the census figures 
for the first time in 1880, There had been 
a settlement prior to that date but it was 
not incorporated until after the census 
of 1870. 


While Dallas enjoyed more wholesale 
volume than 20 cities having greater 
population, an important fact is that no 
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city of smaller population exceeded Dal- 
las in this field. 


There are only nine States out of the 
48 that have located within their borders 
one or more cities having a greater whole- 
sale volume than Dallas. Six of these 
States—Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota, have 
only one city within their borders with 
a greater wholesale volume than Dallas, 
while Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia have two cities within their bor- 
ders that rank above Dallas. Taking the 
13 counties wherein are located these 
cities, with wholesale business of more 
than $735,807,682, it is interesting to 
note that 10 of these or 77 per cent are 
located in what might be termed broadly 
the Northeastern section of the United 
States, and two are on the Pacific Coast, 
giving Dallas the greatest area without 
major competition of all of these 13 out- 
standing wholesale distributing centers. 


Cities in all the New England States 
except in Massachusetts, in the Middle 
Atlantic States except those in New York 
and Pennsylvania; also in the Southeast 
and Southern States as well as those in 
the entire area west of the Mississippi 
River except in Missouri, Minnesota and 
California are all found to rank below 
Dallas in wholesale endeavor. This gives 
the Dallas market the greatest area in 
which to expand, without meeting close 
major competition, of all the 13 leaders 
in the United States. This fact bespeaks 
an excellent outlook for the Dallas whole- 
saler. 


One often thinks of Dallas as a mar- 
ket in which to purchase goods: in other 
words, as a distributing center for the 
area known as the Gulf Southwest, but 
what does it mean to the people of Dal- 
las, the merchants of Dallas and to inter- 
ests outside Dallas looking on. Dallas 
County for the year 1929 had located 
within her borders 856 wholesale estab- 
lishments, practically all of which are 
within the confines of Dallas proper. 
These wholesale houses transacted net 
sales of $735,807,682 and in transacting 
this business, employed 12,801 people, 
10,523 of which were males and 2,278 
females. To this group was paid the sum 
of $24,540,354 in salaries and wages. 


Dallas Among Nation's Leaders 


In Wholesale Business 
By HAROLD M. YOUNG 


Assistant District Manager, Bureau 
of Foreign and De tic C ce, 


Dallas 





The figure is significant as it means to 
the Dallas retailer, to banks and other 
business houses, the fact that the whole- 
salers are responsible for the addition of 
almost 25 million dollars of purchasing 
power for them to go after. This is the 
purchasing power of the employees alone. 
To this must be added the net profits of 
establishments themselves. The addition 
of this figure to the 25 million would ma- 
terially enhance the position of the whole- 
sale market as a major contributor to the 
spendable income of Dallas. 


The activity of these wholesalers is 
supplemented by manufactured lines in 
the clothing and dry goods field. Dallas 
has experienced quite a little growth in 
this field during the past few years. 
Many of the wholesalers have also en- 
tered the manufacturing field, manufac- 
turing lines formerly purchased for stock. 
To the purchasing power accruing to 
Dallas through the salaries, wages and 
net profits of the wholesale establish- 
ments, one might give consideration to 
that coming from manufacturing activity 
closely associated with the wholesale lines, 
The general stability of the spendable in 
come of the city is enhanced by these 
manufacturing and wholesaling firms. 


The loss of this purchasing power 
would be felt in every business house in 
Dallas. The growth of the wholesale 
business of the city should be a concern 
of every Dallas citizen and Dallas’ posi- 
tion as a wholesale and distributing cen- 


ter should be boosted by one and all. 


On top of this, one has to consider the 
great natural resources of the vast area 
surrounding Dallas and the fact that these 
resources have been developed only par- 
tially in the past and that the possibilities 
for the future are excellent. Purchasing 
power should increase as these natural 
resources are developed, thereby creating 
a greater potential market for the guods 
distributed from Dallas. 


Not only persons living in the c'ties 
but also many of our economists anc re 
search workers have been so accustomed 
to thinking in terms of city affairs and 
metropolitan merchandising that the im 
portance of small cities and rural areas in 


(Continued on page 22) 
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HEN the first Curtiss “Car- 

rier Pigeon” sped northward 

on May 12, 1926, from 

Dallas carrying a load of 
mail to Chicago and New York, great 
excitement prevailed in the city. Here 
was the first off-shoot of the transconti- 
nental air mail route, and the sudden 
movement of Dallas twelve hours closer 
to the busy centers of the North. 


John W. Philp, then postmaster of 
Dallas, heading a group of business men, 
had approached the officials of the Na- 
tional Air Transport Company, and 
pointed out the city’s need for the mod- 
ern service of air mail. As an induce- 
ment to the company, they added to their 
plea a guarantee that, if air mail were 
extended to Dallas, a certain amount 
would be forthcoming from the business 
houses and citizens, enough to justify the 
cost of operation. 

From that time until now, the pledge 
has never had to be fulfilled. Dallas rec- 
ognized the value of the service and took 
advantage of it. Now, instead of one 
small ship leaving Love Field for a haz- 
ardous cruise north each day, many 
planes bearing mail, passengers and ex- 
press depart over well-lighted and other- 
wise safeguarded airways east, south and 
west as well. 

In the issue of May, 1926, of DALLAs, 
there is an article entitled “Will This Be 
Dallas?” It is a series of speculations con- 
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New Hangar Completed 


United Air Lines Erects Fine 


Terminal at Love Field 


cerning the future of air transportation 
from the city, and ends with a letter from 
a man who, having lived in Tibet for six 
years, visits Dallas and is astounded at the 
progress which has been made in air 
travel. Doubtless there was many a 
chuckle when the story appeared, but 
now that the progress has become a reality 
instead of a dream, the clearness of sight 
of the author is remarkable. 

The letter read: 

New York, N. Y., May 10, 1931. 
“Dear Tom: 

“The era of transport by air is not 
coming some day in the future. It is 
here! Those who doubt it should have 
been at Love Field with us this morning 
when we left for New York. . . . Passen- 
ger planes were leaving every few min- 
utes for Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and Miami. . . . Travelers were having 
their tickets punched with the same bored 
expression that you used to see on the 
faces of passengers waiting for the Arl- 
ington Interurban in the bygone days. 

. We left Dallas at 11 o'clock... 
kept climbing until we were above a sea 
of clouds, cut off from the world until it 
seemed as we were somewhere in a sea 
of space. We reached New York on 
time, having traveled fifteen hours where 
it used to take us two and one-half 
es 

Compare this with the actual happen- 
ing when an air liner is boarded at Love 
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Field today, even though the author of 
1926 refers to his work as having “a 
strong tinge of Jules Verne.” 

A monument to the faith placed in the 
development of aviation in the Southwest 
is the new hangar and terminal building 
of the United Air Lines of which N. A. 
T. has become a subsidiary, at Love 
Field. The confidence of Dallas men in 
bringing air mail to the city has been re- 
paid by the confidence of the company 
in selecting Dallas as the coming air cen- 
ter of the section, and backing their choice 
with an $85,000 building. 

The hangar proper measures 120 by 
120 feet with offices, waiting rooms, rest 
rooms, pilots’ rooms, and baggage rooms 
included in a “lean-to” measuring 20 by 
120 feet. The building is of the most 
modern steel and brick construction with 
new type electrically welded steel girders 
supporting the roof. 

The interior of the hangar is finished 
in white to give the best lighting possible 
to mechanics. The offices are decorated 
in brown and mahogany. 

Six flood lights illuminate the concrete 
apron outside and planes are brought to 
the very door of the waiting rooms to 
discharge and take on passengers, 

The terminal is described by officials 
of the company as being of the most mod- 
ern design of any on the entire system. 
It is certainly an asset to Dallas. 
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T IS customary at the beginning of a 
new year to put aside all serious prob- 
lems and difficulties and to speak only 
of achievements and evidences of ma- 

terial prosperity. These, indeed, we have 
in impressive numbers and importance. 


But all of us know of these things, and 
the world knows of them. 


The rich man who spends most of his 
time counting and enjoying his posses- 
sions, heedless of the presence of those 
economic forces which constantly operate 
in the distribution and redistribution of 
wealth, usually loses what he has in the 
end. Witness 1930 and 1931! 


Would we not be better employed to 
take stock of our economic and political 
surroundings, segregating those elements 
which threaten our prosperity and facing 
them in an intelligent and courageous 
manner? The favorable factors will take 
care of themselves. 


Charting a course involves first the lo- 
cation of dangers which stand in the way 
of progress. 


Today the prosperity of any communi- 
ty depends more than ever before upon 
national and international conditions. 
The commercial interdependence of com- 
munities, of States and of Nations is uni- 
versally conceded. And still most of us 
are so deeply engrossed in our own im- 
mediate problems as merchants, as bank- 
ers, as manufacturers, that we take only 
academic interest in such questions as the 
mounting cost of government, of govern- 
ment in business, of the tariff, the war 
debts, the gold standard, etc. Neverthe- 
less, these things are twin brothers of the 
rising tide of taxation, which is beginning 
to gnaw at our very economic vitals, of 
the collapse in our export trade, and of 
= low price of cotton and wheat and 
oil. 


Do you realize that the cost of all gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, municipal, etc., 
—in the United States in 1931 absorbed 
one out of every five days of labor of 
every man, woman and child who pro- 
duced anything in the United Staets in 
that year? and from present indications, 
in 1932 it will absorb almost one in every 
four days of labor. The Federal budget 
alone absorbs two-thirds of the gross value 
of the entire agricultural production of 
the United States. Can anyone deny that 
this borders dangerously on the begin- 
nings of economic disintegration? The 
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By W. L. CLAYTON 


Federal treasury has surrendered to the 
world’s greatest racket. 


What are we going to do about it? 


The growing activity of government in 
business has had much to do with the 
mounting cost of government. Possibly 
you may not know that the United States 
Government is today the largest dealer in 
grain and cotton in the whole world, and 
that in two years’ time it has sunk nearly 
two hundred and fifty million dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money in such cperations. 
Incidentally, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is authority for the statement that 
cotton and wheat—the two playthings of 
the Farm Board—show the lowest index 
figure of anything sold or bought by the 
farmer. 


What are we going to do about this? 
Will we sit idly by and raise no voice in 
protest while our government engages in 
competition with the very citizens whom 
it taxes to pay its losses in such activities? 


When our governmental units balance 
their budgets and live within their respec- 
tive revised and reduced incomes, confi- 
dence will begin to return and industry 
and commerce will begin to be revived. 


What more courageous example can 
this community set just now than to face 
the facts of the present situation and ad- 
just its own governmental affairs accord- 
ingly? 

The year 1931 will show a loss of more 
than two and a half billions of dollars in 
our export trade as compared with 1929. 
This is more than the value of all the 
cotton and all the wheat and all the corn 
produced in the whole United States in 
that year, with all the oil thrown in for 
good measure. 


The truth of the matter is that our em- 
bargo tariff and our position on the un- 
collectible war debts is fast destroying our 
export trade. 


We can limit our imports by telling the 
foreigner what we will and what we will 
not buy from him, but when we do so we 
automatically force him to limit our ex- 
ports by depriving him of the ability to 
pay for the things which he would like to 
buy from us. We have tried to repeal 
that immutable law of international trade 
which says that “He who would sell must 
also buy,” and our vanishing exports is 
the answer. 


Since the passage of the Hawley- 
Smoot embargo tariff, almost every im- 
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Plot Your Course with Care 


Study the Chart and Look for the Shoals 


portant nation in the world has taken a 
slap at our export trade. What is left of 
it must now withstand the assault in- 
volved in the abandonment of the gold 
standard by our principal competitors in 
the struggle for world trade. Just take 
two of them, England and Japan, for ex- 
ample. The English pound and the Jap- 
anese yen are now 30 per cent down from 
par since those countries went off gold. 
This automatically operates to almost the 
same degree as a tariff on their imports 
and a bounty on their exports. They will 
buy less of the products of the United 
States as a whole and will bite heavily 
into our export trade with the rest of the 
world. 


What does all this mean to Texas? 


Well, cotton is our greatest single 
wealth producing commodity in Texas, 
and 90 per cent of our cotton must be 
and is sold abroad. 


Every third family in Texas lives ona 
cotton farm. 


This year’s Texas cotton crop, with the 
seed, is bringing about $165,000,000, 
which is a little over half of what a simi 
lar crop would have brought at pre-war 
prices and a little over one-fourth what it 
would have brought at 1927 prices. 


Consider for a moment the effect of 
reducing the income of the Texas cotton 
farmer by $350,000,000 as compared 
with prices of three or four years ago. 
Hard on the farmers, you will say, and 
of course it is. He has nothing left with 
which to pay taxes or interest on his 
debt, and certainly nothing with which to 
buy a new automobile or gasoline for the 
old one. He has to patch his clothes and 
his implements and make them go another 
year, but he has food for his family and 
a roof over their heads, and he can get 
along a good deal easier without the other 
things than the cities can get along with 
out his trade. The Texas cotton farmer 
is, perforce, literally following the gratui 
tous advice of his brother in the city, to 
live at home. Unless his buying power 
can be restored, we have too many peo 
ple in our cities, and many of them must 
move back to the country and also live 
at home. 


Further progress, or even maintenance 
of the progress already achieved, in the 
cities of Texas waits on the restoration of 
the buying power of the Texas farmer. 
Make no mistake about that. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Dallas Gets Finance 
Headquarters 


Dallas has been designated a regional 
office of the $2,000,000,000 Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and Nathan 
Adams, president of the First National 


Bank. has been named chairman of an 
advis ry committee which will pass upon 
applications for loans from the South- 
western district, it became known Mon- 
day 


Wirren Andrews of Dallas will act as 
r of the Dallas office, it was an- 
nouncs d. 

Personnel of the advisory committee 
and tentative information regarding op- 
eration of the Dallas office was received 
Monday at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
eleventh district, from the Washington 
office of the reconstruction corporation, 
which is headed by Chas. G. Dawes. 
Jesse Jones of Houston is a director. 


man 


Members of the advisory committee are 
Mr. Adams, Fred F, Florence, John W. 
Carpenter, R. L. Thornton and Charles 
Ulrickson, all of Dallas, and W. E. Con- 
nell, R. E. Harding and Ben Stone, all of 
Fort Worth. 


New Members 


The following firms and individuals 
have been elected to membership in the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce: 


Bakerwell Crystal Co., 2821 Live Oak 
Street, mineral water crystals, 


Brantley & Burton Bowling Alleys, 
1807 North Akard. 


Dallas Motors, Inc., 808 North Har- 
wood, Pontiac Agency. 

General Market Forecast Bureau, 1904 
Tower Petroleum building, stocks and 
commodities market analysis. 

England Electric Co., 1905 North 
Harwood, lighting fixtures and ornamen- 
tal iron. 

Kotex Company, 1821 Republic Bank 
Building, sanitary supplies. 

Petroleum Engineering Service, Inc., 
604 Tower Petroleum Building, consult- 
ing petroleum engineers. 

Tri State Realty Company, 1417 First 
National Bank Building, real estate, in- 
vestments and exchanges. 


Dr. H. M. Wilson, 1936 Elm 
optometrist. 


Street, 


International Distributing Co., 417 
Santa Fe Building, stationery broker. 


Nowlin Wholesale Supply Co., 208 


Lane Street, wholesale candy and 


Hill Read, Inc., 701 Magnolia 
ing, oil and gas. 


cigars. 


Build- 


State Brokerage Corp, 1205 Mercan- 


tile Building, stocks and bonds. 


Woodall-Martin Co., 1205 Santa Fe 


Building, cotton seed products. 


Childress & Ellis Clothing Manufac- 
turing Co., 254414 Elm Street manufac- 


turer of Work Clothing. 





lmportant News of a Growing City 


The Great American Life Insurance 
Co., 904 Tower Petroleum Building. 


The Par-Tex Hosiery Co., 309 Slaugh- 
ter Building, direct sales. 


W. W. Robinson, Florist, 3616 Travis 
Street. 


Webb Piston Ring Sales, 108 North 
Pearl Street. 


Lawrence Sheet Metal Works, 2800 
Swiss Avenue. 


Midwest Mortgage Corp., 1209 Mer- 
cantile Building, tax liens. 


Stahlman Lumber Co., Inc., 1601 


Santa Fe Building, retail lumber. 








*Includes Public Utility Construction. 





WATCHING DALLAS 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS - 


1931 1932 1931 1932 

January - - $166,527,152.37 $133,136,871.58 $195,534,000 $161,589,000 
February - 147,866,128.21 168,140,000 
March 156,580,354.47 166,796,000 
April 156,428,337.23 162,304,000 
May 150,859,964.72 158,469,000 
June 149,625 ,488.57 157,345,000 
July 142,160,231.66 154,639,000 
August - 126,210,371.13 136,404,000 
September 149,416,604.30 165,516,000 
October - 170,699 694.65 197,691,000 
November 144,720,223.84 157,206,000 
December 143 636,413.72 181,133,000 
Tora $1,803 330,964.72 $1,838,381,000 

-—BUILDING PERMITS— —POSTAL RECEIPTS—. 

1931 1932 1931 1932 

January - - , , , ’ -$ 551,238 $ 278,879 $ 312,893.64 $ 272,884.60 
February - 4 4 4 4 764,300 279,343.16 
March 546,255 311,220.20 
April 540,273 311,408.94 
May 1,327,520 282,304.87 
June 338,500 184,693.45 
July 225,630 270,310.07 
August - 293,005 253,691.13 
September 368,377 286,253.83 
October - 1,276,604 305,428.22 
November 325,608 278,945.49 
December 1,008,172 347,689.15 
Tora *$12,631,880 $3 424,182.15 

—GAS METERS— -—TELEPHONES—. 

1931 1932 1931 1932 

January - 67,621 68,381 70,168 70,984 
February 67,701 70,221 
arc 67 ,964 70,491 
April 68,130 70,641 
ay 68,181 70,711 
June 68,213 70,740 
July 68,230 70,752 
August - 68,242 70,783 
September 68,281 70,821 
October - 68,298 70,844 
November 68,312 70,871 
December 68 ,362 70,911 


BANK DEBITS 
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ALLAS has definitely become the 
most important oil city in the 
world and each succeeding day 
adds further proof of the fact 

that this is being recognized throughout 
the world. 


New oil companies are moving to 
Dallas almost daily—one of the most re- 
cent being the removal of the South- 
western Headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Derrick and Equipment Company 
from Fort Worth to Dallas. The home 
office of this company is in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

To give added impetus to this nation- 
wide centering of the industry in Dal- 
las, Industrial Dallas, Inc., is exerting 
every effort to make the advantages al- 
ready recognized by so many executives 
known to the entire industry. 


Literature showing these advantages 
is being mailed out to oil companies and 
supply houses. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from the pamphlet: 

& & om 

For many years Dallas has maintained 
a position of commercial supremacy in 
the Southwest, leading all other cities in 
total business volume, in distribution of 
manufactured goods, in finance, in insur- 
ance. Among the first twenty cities in 
the country, Dallas ranks fifth as a dry 
goods market, thirteenth as a distributing 
center, fifth as an insurance city, nine- 
teenth in bank clearings, twelfth in vol- 
ume of city telegraph receipts. In recent 
years Dallas has grown at a tremendous 
rate as a manufacturing center. The 
1930 census shows that from 1927 to 
1929 the value of goods made in Dallas 
increased 43.5 per cent. Dallas’ remark- 
able stability is due to the many-sided- 
ness of its commercial structure. 


Always one of the leading oil centers, 
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recent developments have made Dallas 
the recognized economic center of the 
petroleum industry and have caused it to 
make rapid gains during the last eigh- 
teen months as a center for the oil pro- 
ducing and supply industries. In 1931, 
for example, more than 100 producing 
and supply companies established offices 
in Dallas. On January 1, 1932, there 
were approximately 300 concerns in 
Dallas engaged in the production and 
marketing of petroleum and in furnish- 
ing equipment and supplies to the in- 
dustry. In addition, many independent 
operators, drilling contractors, pipe line 
contractors, royalty companies, engineers 
and geologists now maintain their head- 
quarters here. 


Discovery of the great East Texas 
fields centered the attention of the entire 
producing and supply industry on Dal- 
las. Necessity for the reduction of op- 
erating costs, on the part both of pro 
ducing and supply companies; has in re- 
cent months still further intensified the 
interest of executives in Dallas as the 
logical point for facilities serving the in- 
dustry in Texas and adjacent States. 


Dallas has many advantages to offer 
the industry. Briefly stated, some of 
them are— 


Central Location—Situated at the ex- 
act geographic center of the industry, 
every point of importance may be reach- 
ed from Dallas by overnight travel. This 
means that general executive offices may 
be maintained here for the entire area, 
and executives may leave Dallas late at 
night and be at practically any point 
throughout the Southwest the following 
morning, spend the entire business day, 
and return the following night, with no 
business time lost in travel, and with 
traveling expenses reduced to a mini- 
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mum. East Texas is within easy driving 
distance, as are Fort Worth, Wichita 
Falls, Shreveport and other centers. 


Schedules of night passenger trains 
from Dallas, and of telegraph and tele: 
phone charges from Dallas to the princi 
pal oil points, reproduced on the inside 
page of this folder, are indications of 
economies in time and money that Dal- 
las offers the industry. Dallas’ central 
location explains why many oil com 
panies are locating here, and why sup 
ply companies are concentrating their 
entire facilities in the Southwest here 
instead of maintaining several offices and 
warehouses scattered over the area. 


Financial—Dallas is the leading finan- 
cial center of the Southwest. The Federal 
Reserve Bank for the Eleventh District is 
located here. Dallas leads all other cities 
in bank resources, in deposits, in clear: 
ings, in debits to individual accounts. Its 
strong commercial banks have every fac’ 
ility for handling the financial require: 
ments of oil and supply companies. 


Living Conditions—Dallas is a city of 
metropolitan proportions. Greater Dal- 
las has a population of 309,658. It has 
long been known as a city of beautiful 
residential districts. It has a splendid 
public school system, excellent private 
schools and universities. The city main: 
tains numerous parks—swimming pools, 
tennis courts, municipal golf links, White 
Rock Lake for boating, bathing and fish 
ing. There are many private golf clubs, 
and such additional club facilities as the 
City Club, the Athletic Club, the Unr 
versity Club, polo and riding clubs. Dal 
las is a cultural center, with the Dallas 
Little Theatre, its libraries, art muscums, 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, ts 
grand opera and theatrical seasons. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The traffic census made by the State 
Highway Department over a 4-day 
period in June, 1931, showed a daily 
average of 25,103 motor vehicles enter- 
ing and leaving Dallas County over 
state highways, 2192 of which were 
“foreign” or out of state cars. This aver- 
age was 24 per cent in excess of a similar 
count made in June 1930. These figures 
illustrate the volume of traffic which 
Dallas County highways are now being 
called upon to carry and point out the 
necessity for the early expansion and im- 
provement of these facilities to meet the 
continually increasing traffic demands. 

The future growth and prosperity of 
Dallas is essentially bound in within the 
trade and people which the highways 
bring to her doors, Dallas is served by a 
system of highways superior to that of 
any other city in Texas. Of the 11 state 
highways which at present enter Dallas, 
7 are on designated U. S. or National 
routes that extend to all sections of 
Texas and the United States and over 
which a great tourist traffic vastly po- 
tential in its possibilities, reaches the 
city. The improvement of these high- 
Ways to properly handle this traffic is 
therefore of vital importance. 


About one year ago the Highway 
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Committee of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, realizing the need of provid- 
ing adequate facilities for this rapidly in- 
creasing highway traffic, and also appre- 
ciating the desirability of encouraging 
the movement of tourists to the west and 
southwest through the city, recommend- 
ed to the Commissioners’ Court of Dal- 
las County that a comprehensive survey 
of the state highway system of the coun- 
ty be made, with the view of preparing 
a general plan for future extensions and 
improvements to cover a period of not 
less than 10 years. It was proposed that 
this plan should accord with other pro- 
grams of improvement which were at 
the time being sponsored by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. It was suggest- 
ed that the survey should be made in 
co-operation with the State Highway 
Department and the City of Dallas in 
order that there might be agreement in 
advance as to character and amount of 
work demanded, the order of construc- 
tion and the probable financial require- 
ments, 

The Commissioners’ Court promptly 
adopted the recommendation of the High- 
way Committee and arrangements are 
now practically concluded with the State 
Highway Commission whereby the State 


1932 


will not only join with Dallas County 
in the preparation of plans, but will also 
share in the cost of the work. The Dal- 
las City Council has also promised the 
fullest co-operation in the working out 
of adequate state highway entrances to 
the city and the opening up of com- 
modious routes through the city on a 
broad and comprehensive basis. The 
providing of convenient by-passes for 
through traffic will be given special con- 
sideration. 


When completed the survey will carry 
information not only as to the extent, 
character and amount of work which 
will be required to perfect the highway 
system of Dallas County to meet future 
traffic needs within the 10-year period, 
but will also specify the order in which 
the several projects should be put under 
construction and their probable cost. 
This latter information will serve as the 
basis for such bond issues as it will be 
necessary for the County to put over in 
the future to provide its share of the 
financing. Both the State and Federal 
Governments will contribute liberally 
towards such cost, particularly since the 
Dallas County highways are parts of 
very State and National 
routes. 


important 
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A live, active, aggressive and efficient 
commercial organization is the best and 
most logical expression of a community’s 
confidence in its own destiny and its de- 

* termination to realize all its advantages 
and opportunities. 

President Ralph Budd of the Burling: 
ton Railway System while in Dallas last 
month, stated that in his opinion a great 
part of the wonderful growth and devel- 
opment of Dallas was due to the progres- 
sive and united efforts of its citizenship 
as expressed through the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A well-known authority after making 
a survey of Chambers of Commerce over 
the United States, recently stated that the 
Dallas Chamber was one of the leading 
organizations in the country. That its 
structure was sound, excellently organ- 
ized and operated in an efficient, econom- 
ical and business-like manner. That its 
directors and officers were deeply inter- 
ested in its activities and gave an unusual 
amount of their time and energy to the 
work of the organization. 


There is more need for a Chamber of 
Commerce when business conditions are 
strenuous than at any other time. The 
demands on this organization for assis- 
tance have increased over 30 per cent 
in the past year and its activities have in- 
creased about 40 per cent. In spite of 
this its operation cost has been decreased 
about 31 per cent. 

What organization caused the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, with a payroll of over 
$500,000.00 a year, to be retained in 
Dallas? 

Through what organization was the 
Oil Well Supply Co. brought to Dallas? 


Interesting Facts 


How did Dallas get to be one of the 
largest wholesale, retail and financial cen- 
ters in the United States? 


What organization brought the 11th 
Federal Reserve Bank to Dallas? 


What organization is actively taking 
advantage of the East Texas oil field io 
make Dallas the largest oil center in the 
United States? 


What institution brought a hundred 
thousand visitors to conventions, with a 
conservatively estimated expenditure of 
$1,000,000 by these visitors in Dallas last 
year? 

What organization has aided material- 
ly in making Dallas the commercial, med- 
ical and art center of the Southwest? 


These are just a few of the things the 
citizens of Dallas have accomplished 
through the organized effort of their 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Few people stop to properly appreciate 
the unusually efficient organization Dal- 
las has in its Chamber of Commerce. 
Throughout America Dallas enjoys an 
enviable reputation by virtue of the con- 
tacts made and maintained by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and while East Texas 
oil fields and the large number of insur- 
ance and other commercial organizations 
maintaining headquarters and divisional 
offices in Dallas have contributed ma- 
terially to the maintenance of a condition 
of comparative prosperity in the face of 
this most severe situation, I believe no 
small part of our stability in the present 
situation has been due to the effective 
ground work by the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Thurber-Capers Agency 


Hal. M. Thur- 
ber and Julian 
Capers have or- 
ganizedthe 
Thurber - Ca- 
pers Advertising 
Agency with of- 
fices in the In- 
surance Build- 
ing, Dallas. Mr. 
Thurber, Presi- 
dent of the agen- 
cy, was former- 
ly an account executive with Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., and previous to com- 
ing to the Southwest had served as ac- 
count executive on several national auto- 
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mobile and radio accounts. Mr. Capers is 
a former writer for the Dallas Dispatch 
and the International News Service, and 
has been engag- 
2d in free lance 
publicity work 
for the past sev- 
eral years. He 
has served as 
publicity direc- 
tor on Industrial 
Dallas, Inc. He 
is an associate 
editor of South- 
western Adver- 
tising. 
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Tourist Camps 

PeTRIFIED ForEsT Lopces, North City 
Limits, Highway No. 2, Tel. 9871, 
Austin, Texas. 





Cafes 

“Fy Fenix” CaFe, 108 S. Santa Rosa 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 

MAVERICK CAFE, 621-23 Congress Ave- 
nue, Tel. 7688, Austin, Texas. 


RiversipE CAFE (Lonnie Wilson, Pro- 


rietor), 102 E. Houston St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
Hotels 


L. Firte Hortet, 535 S. St. Mary’s St., 
in Antonio, Texas. 





Civic Music Association 


Membership Drive 


Plans for the third annual membership 
campaign of the Dallas Civic Music As- 
sociation are already under way, and two 
weeks of membership solicitation will be 
held early in the spring, according to Eli 
Sanger, president of the organization 
since its inception three years ago, 


Statements to subscribers for renewal 
of memberships have been mailed out to 
members of the association with the ad- 
vance programs of the concert of Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Russian pianist, who will 
be heard at McFarlin auditorium on 
March 8. 


Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne will be 
campaign leader. 

In addition to Mr. Sanger, officers of 
the association are Mrs. E. H. Server, 
Manning B. Shannon and Edward 
Titche, vice presidents, Christian C. 
Weichsel, treasurer, and Della Brilling, 
secretary. The executive board includes 
Mrs. Harold Abrams, William Howard 
Beasley, Mrs. Ella Pharr Blankenship, 
Miss Ona Brown, Miss Sadie Cannon, 
Mrs. H. L. Edwards, Arthur L. Kramer, 
Mrs. David Lefkowitz, Stanley Marcus, 
L. Lee Pandres, Mrs. Archie N. Rodgers, 
Dr. C. C. Selecman, Miss Sudie Wil- 
liams and Mrs. R. B. Stitcher, 


Farrow Heads Committee 


J. E. Farrow has been named chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee 
for the year 1932. This important com- 
mittee is charged with the handling of 
all transportation matters for the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and is one of the 
most active of its committees. C. E. 
Hinds was named vice chairman. 
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Fourth Annual Spring 
Clinical Conference 


According to present indications, all 
medical roads in the South will lead to 
Dallas for the week of March 28th to 
April 2nd, for the Fourth Annual 
Spring Clinical Conference of the Dal- 
las Southern Clinical Society. A hand- 
somely illustrated “Prospectus” outlining 
the work offered at the Conference, 
Was sent out in January to 21,000 
doctors, not only in the South but also 
throughout the United States and 
foreign countries. 


The annual Spring Clinical Confer- 
ence is planned to carry out the pur- 
pose of the Dallas Southern Clinical 
Society, namely, “To make available to 
the medical profession of the South, 
the post-graduate teaching material of 
Dallas.” In brief, twenty of the out- 
standing men of Medicine and Surgery 
in the United States, will be brought 
to Dallas to appear in addresses in gen- 
eral assemblies, and in hospital clinics, 
while a most comprehensive course of 
96 hours of post-graduate instruction 
will be offered by the Society’s local 
members, along with other features. 
Thus a registrant will have literally 
“brought to his door,” right in the 


South, medical information and train- 
ing which would require weeks and 
months of time, and thousands of miles 
of travel, to secure by other means. 


The first three annual Spring Clini- 
cal Conferences at Dallas have been 
generously supported by Southern doc- 
tors, with a total registration of over 
1100 in 1931. The 1932 session will 
be bigger and better than ever; more 
invited guests are being brought; more 
round-table luncheons will be included; 
the program has been wonderfully co- 
ordinated to eliminate conflicts between 
post-graduate courses and hospital 
clinics; and yet the all-inclusive regis- 
tration fee has been kept the same— 
ten dollars. 


Many distinguished guests will be 
heard in addresses, hospital clinics, and 
evening symposia. 

s a as 


List of Stockholders Issued 


H. A. Spencer, 322 South Winnetka, 
has just compiled a new list of the 
stockholders of all banks in Dallas Coun- 
ty from the latest tax books, for use of 
investment companies and __ securities 
salesmen. This list contains approxi- 
mately 3,000 names of shareholders in 
the 22 banks of Dallas County. 
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A New Order 


The United States is now experiencing a decentralization 
of industry. Conditions have radically changed during the 
past few years and our old system of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution must be revamped to meet this change. Production 
and distribution cost must be lowered and a factory in New 
England cannot satisfactorily serve the consumer in Texas as 
it has in the past. 

This is so for many reasons, a few of the most obvious being 
the delay in delivery and high cost of transportation, which 
is now vitally important since we are facing a day of small 
profit, and rapid turnover of merchandise. Also because we 
furnish much of the raw material that goes into the finished 
product and it is an economic waste to ship the raw material 
thousands of miles and then ship the finished product back 
again. 

In the past, 14 States produced 71 per cent of the manu- 
factured goods of the United States. These States now have 
less than 45 per cent of the population of the United States 
and the last census showed that they are steadily losing in 
population. This leaves 55 per cent of the population in 34 
States producing only 29 per cent of the manufactured goods. 
Such a situation is top-heavy, unbalanced and economically 
unsound. 

Today is a new order of things in the industrial world and 
decentralization and expansion are gradually taking place. 
Texas is in position to benefit more than any other section 
for many reasons, such as improved transportation facilities, 
cheap fuel, good labor, but mainly because we have abundant 
room for expansion, tremendous resources and raw materials 
and the buying power, as our population is increasing at the 
rate of 120,000 people a year. 

The next few years will see a tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion in the great State of Texas. In fact, during the past 
ten years the value of our manufactured products increased 
from $100,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 per year. A gain of 
over a billion dollars per year. 

Dallas is ready to take advantage of its opportunities as a 
result of this industrial expansion. 


Turn the Tade 


The time has come for renewed business initiative and 
courage in order that we may successfully and finally end 
the depression and put idle men back to work. If brought to 
bear at this time, it can easily turn the tide. 

The new Reconstruction Finance Corporation is now in 
operation and is clearing the credit obstacles and removing all 
alibis for not encouraging credit and business expansion 
Frozen assets will be released and thus funds made available 
for renewed enterprise. 

The only things needed to insure full effectiveness to this 
aid to recovery is for business institutions and business men 
to give a courageous co-operation. Of course this will entail 
some risks, but without risks there will never be any recovery. 

Every member of the community with resources now idle 
must take the risk of putting them to work. This risk may 
seem great at present, but it is less than seeing them dissi- 
pated, confiscated or devalued by the inevitable consequences 
of prolonged depression and idleness. The only thing that 
can preserve savings or the value of investments is restored 
employment and purchasing power. 

Selfishness, fear and hoarding will accomplish nothing and 
cause ultimate breakdown, while initiative, courage and faith 
accomplishes wonders. 
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All Together Let’s Go 


This organization is trying to be of constructive service 
and assistance to all the State of Texas. We are anxious to 
serve and co-operate with similar organizations, newspapers 
and civic organizations in other cities and sections toward the 
upbuilding of these communities and the State as a whole. 

Industrial Dallas, a part of this organization, is not only 
advertising Dallas, but the entire Southwest. Our Trade 
Extension and Agricultural departments are devoting their 
whole time and energy to the service of the smalier cities and 
rural sections of the State. 

We feel that we owe a definite obligation to the rest of the 
State, whose friendship and patronage we enjoy, and it is our 
sincere desire to fulfill that obligation. 

We believe that the wonderful resources of our great State 
are so vast that it is going to take the united effort of all of 
us to properly develop them, and that only through the sincere 
co-operation of all of us are we going to benefit the most 
individually. 





Conserve Our Resources 

Providence has extravagantly and abundantly blessed this 
great State of ours with wonderful natural resources the half 
of which has not yet been told nor discovered. We should be 
deeply thankful and should pledge ourselves to sanely and 
properly use and handle them so that we can derive the most 
benefit from them ourselves and also the millions of people 
elsewhere dependent on them. 

Tc carelessly and selfishly waste them would be sinful and 
criminal and we would surely be severely punished in the 
years to come and would be justly cursed by Texas of tomor- 
row. So our natural unreplaceable resources such as oil and 
gas must be protected regardless of the manner, and a fair 
and properly regulated proration seems to be the most equit- 
able way. 

An orgy of disorderly production would dissipate and waste 
our great reservoirs of oil and gas and benefit only those who 
have no thought or interest in the future and who wish self- 
ishly to get whatever they can regardless of the cost to others. 
It would force the price of oil to give-away prices. The land- 
owner, the citizens generally and the business interests of our 
State would get practically nothing and the oil industry would 
be thrown into chaos. 

There is no question or doubt that if our oil and gas re- 
sources are properly regulated and prorated that we will en- 
joy the great and wonderful benefits from them for many, 
many years and all interested will get everything rightfully 
coming to them. 

It has been reliably stated that under the proper super’ 
vision and handling the new East Texas field alone will last 
for thirty or forty years. As this field is owned mostly by 
small farmers who have had a hard, desperate struggle making 
a living heretofore, they and their children are now certainly 
entitled to a reasonable protection. 

We are of the opinion that our Governor acted wicely 
when he established martial law in East Texas. A breakdown 
of proration now would mean disaster. 

We are not concerned with any specific interest and have no 
partisan feeling in the matter. We are only concerned with 
the general welfare of our great State and are strongly of the 
belief that our great resources of all kinds must be properly 
conserved and protected. They must be marketed for a fait 
price and in such manner that they will do the most good to 
our State and Nation. 
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LET 
DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
PAY YOU 


NEARLY 6% 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 


You worked hard for your money. Now make 
IT work hard for you. Don’t allow the dollars you 
have saved to LIE IDLE. MAKE THEM WORK 
for you by investing in shares of 




















Dallas Power & Light Company 
$6.00 PREFERRED STOCK 


Note these special advantages: (1) the divi- 
dends are Cumulative, therefore the Company 
must pay the dividends in full before one penny of 
dividends can be paid on the Common Stock. (2) 
For the benefit of stockholders who purchase 
through employes of the Company a resale depart- 
ment is maintained to assist and advise such stock- 
holders who may wish to sell. (3) This stock is 
free from present City, County and State Taxes in 
Texas. (4) The dividends are exempt from the 
present normal Federal Income Tax. (5) The stock 
is fully paid and non-assessable. 


12 YEAR DIVIDEND RECORD 


Ever since shares were first issued more than 12 YEARS AGO, dividend 
checks have been mailed regularly to Preferred Stockholders on Feb- 
ruary 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1. 









Shares for Sale at the Offices or Through any Employe of 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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Beauty His Hobby 


“Plant for personal pleasure and com- 
munity beauty,” is the key note of the 
final challenging appeal in Oak Cliff to 
get trees and heavier shrubs into the 
ground before OLD MAN SPRING 


tardily closes the heavy planting season. 


The end-of-the-season reminder cam- 
paign is being sponsored by the Oak Cliff- 
Dallas Commercial Association under the 
leadership of B. D. Barnett, general man- 
ager of the Western Union, and is in line 
with the consistent efforts of the subur- 
ban chamber and the Oak Cliff Society of 
Fine Arts to add to the natural beauty 
west of the Trinity the further appeal 
and variety of planned planting. 


Mr. Barnett has been characterized as 
one of that large and increasing number 
of Dallas business men who find devel- 
oping natural beauty spots as home sites 
may be a hobby with thrills comparable 
to par golf and with possibilities of phil- 
osophy and mental challenge which they 
are willing to place alongside the allure- 
ment of any sport. 


The rugged landscape west of the 
Trinity, within a few miles of the down- 
town area, offers a fruitful field of ex- 
ploration for the business executive seek- 
ing a beauty spot with all the privileges 
of a country estate and yet within a few 
brief motor minutes of his office. 


Mr. Barnett has given a striking ex- 
ample of combining a landscaping pro- 
gram with natural beauty in his own 
home grounds which he has developed in 
the past few years at the junction of 
North Tyler and Colorado Avenue. 


More and more the beautiful hillsides 
of Oak Cliff are being discovered by 
Dallas lovers of home beauty as a sort 
of undreamed paradise. The opening of 
the Outer Kessler Boulevard, the Inner 
Kessler Boulevard and other streets and 
suburban roads are opening to enthusias- 
tic view these little-known wonder spots 
of Dallas. 


“T am just an every day business man, 
with birds and trees and flowers as my 
hobby,” says Mr. Barnett in connection 
with the Plant Now Campaign of Oak 
Cliff. “I love the out-of-doors and the 
feel of soil in my hands. After a day’s 
work at my office I go home and get into 
my work clothes and forget the difficul- 
ties and problems that I have wrestled 
with during the day. My work at home 
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Oak Cliff News 


repays me in perfect health, in honest- 
to-goodness pleasure and also in cold dol- 
lars and cents. There is no work so health- 
‘ful as outdoor work, where you get up a 
real sweat that opens every pore in your 
body, and no pleasure so great as I get 
out of watching plants grow and bloom. 
As to the financial end of it, I have 
proved on several occasions that I get $3 
in increased values for every $1 I spend 
for trees and shrubs and plants. 


“Did you ever notice that when a new 
house is built by a realty company that 
the place is not even offered for sale un- 
til it is landscaped? The company knows 
a house without foundation plantings and 
with ugly bare spots unplanted will not 
show off to advantage and will not sell. 
As beautiful clothes make a beautiful girl 
more beautiful, so do shrubs and trees 
make a home more homey and attractive. 


“Show me a city of homes where the 
lawns are well kept and where there are 
flowers, trees and shrubs in every yard 
and I will show you a city filled with 
happy, contented people.” 


Building Program 


All the arguments of low-priced ma- 
terial, availability of labor and the con- 
structive effects of building programs in 
improving economic conditions are be- 
lieved to apply with even greater force 
this year. 


E. P. Bennett, who headed the com- 
mittee last year, has accepted the post 
again with John Heiskell, contractor, and 
Morrell Ratcliffe, well-known Dallas ad- 
vertising man, as associates. The activity 
comes under the department of building 
and trade programs of the suburban 
chamber of which George Spurgin is vice 
president. 


“We call this an educational program 
because we propose to present the care- 
fully analyzed appeals of modernizing 
older structures, rather than merely a 
publicity program of pretty phrases,” ex- 
plains Mr. Bennett. “Our information 
represented the considered judgment of 
material men, contractors, realtors, the 
mortgage-loan viewpoint, the tradesmen 
and primarily, the owner and the tenant. 
We presented this information last year 
through the press, the radio, personal con- 
tact and through various community 
groups and there was no doubt about the 
results.” 


THE 


After the program had been under way 
for some weeks and had the momentuin 
of the Oak Cliff spirit behind it, three 
members of the committee spent two 
days making an actual check of repair 
work being done. This survey did not 
cover the entire Oak Cliff area but wis 
thorough as far as it went, and the esti- 
mate of exdenditures of the individual 
jobs represented the judgment of a build- 
ing supply man, a contractor and a mort- 
gage-loan man. In these two days, 152 
separate jobs were checked with total ex- 
penditures of $623,755 worth of work 
under way, not including interior remod- 
eling jobs in private homes. 


The actual experience of the commit- 
tee last year, members of which gave lib- 
erally of their time, is expected to be 
particularly helpful in completing the 
present campaign plans for this season. It 
was found, for instance, that some of the 
old two-story structures which had be- 
come a serious liability to owners through 
obsolescence were converted into smart 
appearing brick veneer apartments which 
toned up the appearance of their entire 
city blocks. 


The Association’s committee found also 
that the power of neighborhood sugges- 
tion was very strong. In a number of 
instances where clever architecture trans 
formed an unsightly house into a bright 
and cheerful cottage that would arouse 
the pride of any bride, the remodeling of 
nearby houses followed almost immedi 
ately, leaving no doubt as to the inspira’ 
tion of a good example. 


Aside from bettering the individual in- 
vestment through wise and well-managed 
modernizing, the suburban chamber is 
keenly conscious of the community effect 
of these examples multiplied. The blight- 
ing results of deteriorating property are 
easily discernible in the older sections of 
Dallas or any other city. These cam- 
paigns which promise to become annual 
in Oak Cliff are an effort to mobilize civic 
spirit against the inroads of obsolescence 
and decay in a section predominately of 
homes and home lovers. 


“It would seem to be both as wise and 
as imperative for a community which 
takes pride in its appearance to fizht 
against the inroads of obsolescence in its 
buildings as for any corporation—and we 
know that is a cardinal rule in every suc’ 
cessful business enterprise,” declares Mr. 
Bennett. 
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‘CLIFF 


iry PLANNING ENGINEERS, in laying out 
é traffic-ways for the future growth of Dal- 
las, have by no means overlooked Oak CuiFF, 
which is separated from downtown Dallas by the 
Trinity River. This handicap has been removed 
by providing traffic viaducts sufficient to meet 
the needs of a growing city for many years to 
come. 


The net result has been to give Oak Cliff of today 
a larger number of through traffic streets than 
any other section of the city. 


Residential Oak Cliff appears to be a consider- 
able distance from downtown Dallas. Actually, 
the distance is about six miles to the furthermost 





OAK CLIFF—The most accessible 
Section of ‘Dallas . 


edge of the city limits. In running time this dis- 
tance is reduced by five to ten minutes, compared 
to equally distant sections north or east of the 
business area. 


This applies, not only to automobile traffic, but 
to street car transportation as well. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Oak Cliff has the fastest 
and best street car service in the city. The via- 
ducts, permitting high speed to all forms of 
traffic, are partly responsible for this. 


Is it any wonder then, that business men and 
women want to live in Oak Cliff? When you 
become better acquainted with this fine suburban 
area, you, too, will like living here. 


This campaign is sponsored by the business men of Oak Cliff through 
their organization, the Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association. 


OAK 
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‘,.that friendly, fast growing, nature favored section of Dallas” 


























Membership Campaign 


During good times or bad times men 


need the fellowship of one another. No: 


doubt good fellowship is more necessary 
during times when our material wealth 
is low, our jobs uncertain and the whole 
economic order is anything but orderly, 
than when everything is going nicely and 
we feel somewhat independent of our 
fellow man. 


Now, more than ever before, is a Jun- 
ior Chamber an important factor in the 
business and civic life of a community. 
The gathering together of young busi- 
ness men, too young to have many re- 
grets, instilled only, with great hope for 
the future, to discuss their problems and 
the problems of their city, cannot help 
but do a great deal toward bringing the 
nation back to happiness and prosperity. 
The young men in large business in- 
stitutions who live largely to themselves 
and are not given the opportunity to 
take an active part in the building of 
their city, through organizations such as 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, will 
not be the men of the future who con- 
tinue the progressive work of the busi- 
nesses when the present heads are ready 
to step out. 


The membership of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is small compar- 
ed to the number of eligible young men 
in the city. Many men who are asked 
to join the organization hesitate because 
they fear their employer will not ap- 
prove. With this thought in mind the 
February membership drive was planned 
so that contact was made with the em- 
ployer as well as the younger man under 
him. The drive was a success mainly be- 
cause so many older executives realized 
that it is an asset to their business to 
have men on their pay roll members of 
the Junior Chamber. 


Mr. Harry Olmsted, president of Olm- 
sted-Kirk Co., and vice-president of the 
First National Bank says; 


“In my belief the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce offers to the young men of 
Dallas the best possible medium for 
training in civic leadership. The Junior 
Chamber offers to the business institu- 
tions of Dallas a guarantee of prepared- 
ness on the part of our young men to 
continue the progress and development 
of our city in correct and successful 
channels. The young men associated 
with me in business who have taken an 
active interest in the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce have not only benefitted 
themselves but the business in which 
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~ Junior Chamber News 


they are engaged. Membership in the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is a good 
investment for the man and the busi- 
ness.” 


Archie Hunter, vice-president of the 
Junior Chamber in charge of the cam- 
paign, states, “During the first two 
weeks of the campaign 50 business exe- 
cutives have shown their interest in the 
Junior Chamber movement by pledging 
themselves to place men in their organi- 
zation in the Junior Chamber during the 
month of the campaign.” 


There should not be a business organ- 
ization in Dallas, with young men on 
its pay roll, that is not represented on 
the roster of the Dallas Junior Chamber. 
The Junior Chamber movement is no 
longer an experiment. It has developed 
into a national organization of great 
furce and in the near future, will be 
represented in every city of any size, in 
the nation. It is recognized by the 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
land and in every case works hand in 
hand with the senior organization. Ex- 
ecutives will do well to keep their eyes 
on this young man’s organization and see 
that their business is always represented 
on in its rolls. 


Business Leaders Speak at 


Jaycee Luncheons 


It is the object of the program com- 
mittee to get men as speakers at Junior 
Chamber luncheons who will bring mes- 
sages that are instructive as well as in- 
teresting. The committee has started off 
well this year by bringing before the 
group such men as Bill McCraw, district 
attorney, V. R. Alley of Sanger Bros., 
L. T. Blaisdell, southwestern manager of 
the General Electric Company and J. L. 
Lancaster, president of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway. 


Palmer New Director 


At the first meeting of the board of 
directors, in February Philip I. Palmer 
was elected to fill the place on the board 
left vacant by the resignation of Buck 
Bailey. Mr. Palmer served as chairman 
of the Agriculture and Live stock com- 
mittee last year and did splendid work 
on this major activity of the Junior 


Chamber. 


Regional Conference 
The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has divided the country into 
regions, each region taking in two or 
more states in which there are Junior 





Chamber organizations, Regional confer- 
ences of the organizations in each district 
are held, each year, at a designated city. 
Each conference is held at a different 
time in order to permit the national Ju- 
nior Chamber president to attend each 
meeting. 


Last year the conference in this region 
was held in Dallas. This meeting, l- 
though one of the last to be held in 1931, 
was the largest of them all. Many promi- 
nent young men from Texas and Okla- 
homa were present and the discussions 
held under their leadership were of great 
value to the delegates. 


The conference for this region will be 
held in Oklahoma City this year. The 
meeting date will be March 11 and 12. 
It is important that Dallas is well repre- 
sented and for this reason President 
Herzog has appointed a committee com- 
posed of Eric Gambrell, Forrest Can- 
non, C. M. Florer, R. D. Rice, Robert 
Cox and Alphonso Ragland, Jr., to plan 
ways and means of getting a large dele- 
gation from Dallas. 


Pay Your Poll Tax 


The annual “Pay your Poll Tax Cam- 
paign” of the Dallas Junior Chamber 
was held during the last days of Janu- 
ary. Early in its history the organiza- 
tion realized that citizens who pay their 
poll tax are almost sure to get their 
money’s worth by getting out to vote. 
This year being an important election 
year extra effort was put forth to in- 
courage men and women to get a poll 
tax receipt. 


Knowing that most people owed 
money the committee reminded a great 
many Dallasites to pay their poll tax by 
getting several large Dallas stores to 
stamp the reminder on each statement 
that was sent out. We don’t know how 
many of the bills were paid, but we do 
know that a great many people saw the 
poll tax reminder and now are in pos 
session of a tax receipt. 


“The most amazing coincident I ever 
remember was on the eleventh day o! the 
eleventh month, and I lived in a house 
with number eleven on the door, and I 
backed the eleventh horse in a race.” 

“And the horse won, I suppose?” 

“Nothing of the kind. The beastly 


animal came in eleventh.” 
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“Pigs Is Pigs” 


A master stroke was made by the Dal- 
las Junior Chamber of Commerce when 
its Agriculture and Live Stock Commit- 
tee, devised the plan of helping to finance 
responsible farmer boys in order that they 
might buy calves to raise on their fath- 
ers farms. Over $1,000 of Dallas Junior 
Chamber money is now invested with 
farmer boys in Texas. 


Soon after this plan was made public, 
nguiries came in from all over the coun- 
ry, asking for more details. Among the 
nguirers was the newly organized Ju- 


nior Chamber of Houston. 


Here is the proposition as outlined in 
the official publication of the Houston or- 
vanization, The Dynamo: 

‘Hodges Binford and the brothers who 
-ompose the Agricultural Committee, af- 

r an executive session, came to the de- 

sion that pigs is pigs. And having ar- 
rived at that conclusion, they decided 
something should be done about it. As a 
result of this decision one boy in each of 
the various 4-H clubs of the county will 
get a lady pig. Not an ordinary pig of 
uncertain ancestry, but a blue blooded 
pig whose forbears are well known and 
have been carefully selected because of 
their outstanding characteristics. These 
boys are to raise the pigs according to 
Hoyle and are to return to the committee 
a little girl piggy out of the first litter. 
These little girl piggies are to be redis- 
tributed to other boys, raised according 
to Hoyle again, and they too will con- 
tribute one of their first born to the com- 
mittee which will again distribute. This 
process will continue ad infinitum until 
all the gaunt razorbacks in the country 
will have given way to these plump little 
porkers of aristocratic ancestry. 


“The Dynamo suggests that each of 
these pigs be named after a member. If 
this is done, many possibilities could be 
developed. For instance, the membership 
committee would be stimulated in its 
drive for new brothers in order to have 
a name for the pigs of future generations. 
In the course of a few months this com- 
mittee would have to produce a goodly 
crop of new members else the great- 
grandchildren of the original twelve pigs 
would go unnamed, obviously a tragedy 
which should never be allowed. Of 
course, in a pinch, some of the alphabet- 
ical brothers like George Alwyn Sterling 
Koehler and your genial editor, Thomas 
William Long Moore (who, by the way, 
is not the author of this) could contribute 
their surplus monickers to the cause, and 
thus temporarily at least, avert disaster. 


“This paper intends to keep in close 
touch with the situation and will keep 
the membership informed as to develop- 
ment, state of health, etc., of its wards.” 
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Increase Your Office Efficiency 


50% 
Through Milwaukee Health-Comfort Chairs 


ILWAUKEE Health-Comfort Chairs have been 

exceedingly well named—they actually combine 
HeattH and Comrort. Physicians, authorities on hy- 
giene and business men have found—by actual tests— 
that under the ideal conditions created by this chair: 

1. Work replaces worry. 

2. Speed replaces sluggishness. 

3. Clearness replaces misunderstanding. 

4. Accuracy replaces error. 

5. Tranquillity replaces confusion. 
Thus, the efficiency of your office workers is increased 
50% by an investment in this amazing chair which 
averages less than 2% of one year’s salary paid your 


workers. 
Ten Day Free Trial 


Let us send you a Milwaukee Health-Comfort Chair on approval. 
Sit in it yourself—let your workers try it—hear them acclaim its | 











ultra qualities. Then you will understand why it has become 
“standard equipment” in the largest offices of the country. Make 
this Ten Day Free Test NOW. Save yourself money. Come in 
or telephone us. 


Srewart ()rrice Suppry (5o. 


STATIONERS — OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
Stewart Building Commerce at Lane Streets 










































Dallas Wholesalers 


(Continued from page 8) 


our national economic life has been large- 
ly overlooked. The surprise manitested 
by many persons when data were recently 
released showing that 52 per cent of the 
total population of the United States still 
live in the small cities and rural areas, 
and that 45 per cent of all retailers are 


located in this general region, doing 30 


per cent of the total retail business of the 
country, is evidence that we did not ap- 
preciate the true situation. 


In this and many other ways the first 
Census of Distribution is performing a 
valuable service to the Nation as a whole 
and to manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
advertising agencies interested in market 
analysis in drawing to their attention the 
importance of this retail field. Further, 
as manufacturers and wholesalers come 
to realize that after all, farm families and 
residents of the small cities by no means 
go to the large centers for all of their 
merchandise, it will lead to consideration 
of the advisability of devoting more at- 
tention to this important market and its 
potentialities. 


Proof that Dallas has recognized this 
fact is evidenced by the establishment 
within the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
of a Department cf Trade Extension and 
having selected as director of this depart- 
ment Henry W. Stanley, a competent 
trade institute director. The services of 
Mr. Stanley are furnished the various cit- 
ies and towns throughout the Dallas trade 
territory through the co-operation of the 
Dallas Chamber and the Dallas Whole- 
sale Merchants Association at no cost to 
these cities. The writer has attended two 
of these institutes and believes the mer- 
chants attending them can materially ben- 
efit themselves through the application of 
the information thus placed before them. 
The subjects discussed by Mr. Stanley are 
of utmost importance in the proper mer- 
chandising of the retailers’ goods, and 
cover the outstanding problems of the re- 
tailer of today. 


In Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, there were in 1930 
no less than 9,317,209 people in the small 
cities and rural areas. In Arkansas and 
New Mexico the people in this area 
amounted to 88 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation; in Oklahoma, 77 per cent; and in 
Louisiana and Texas, 69 per cent. More 
than half (ranging from 53 per cent in 
Louisiana to 83 per cent in New Mexico) 
of the stores are located in the small city 
and rural area. Of significance is the fact 
that these stores did from 43 to 66 per 
cent of the retail business of the State. 
Almost a billion dollars was accounted for 
by these retail stores in Texas in 1929. 
Next in line was Oklahoma with almost 
a half billion. From the information ob- 
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tained from the distribution census it is 
evident that the residents of these smaller 
cities and rural districts supply by far 
the major part of their needs from home 
stores. In spite of the growth of our large 
retail distribution centers the facts as 
brought out indicate that the small city 
and town will continue to be important 
merchandising centers for the surround- 
ing territory. 


An editorial in the Dallas Morning 
News of February 3 stated: “With the 
narrowing of the time margin between 
cities through increased transport facili- 
ties, the importance of the urban retail 
trade has been stressed. Yet the recently 
completed first distribution census of the 
United States shows that approximately 
a third of the Nation’s retail trade is con- 
ducted in the rural and small city (less 
than 10,000) area, in which 52 per cent 
of the inhabitants reside. 


“No form of transport as we know it 
now is likely to alter the situation, and 
the distribution census is doubtless right 
in assuming that the retailer in such areas 
will not be driven out of business. The 
bulk of the trade is now concentrated in 
the larger cities; at least the handling of 
two-thirds of it in the area occupied by 
only 58 per cent of the people indicates 
as much. So much both of time and ex- 
pense is involved in any effort to con- 
centrate all trading in the larger centers, 
that it is clear the small town will con- 
tinue to be the merchandising middleman 
for the area around it. 


“There is no loss to the larger city in 
that. Indeed the prosperity of such cities 
as Dallas and Atlanta, wholesale centers 
serving smaller retail points, depends very 
largely on its continuance. But it is of 
interest to note how far the drift toward 
the city has gone without eliminating the 
retail merchants, whose service to his own 
community and area has been the back- 
bone of its existence. 


‘Merchandising still remains an art as 
well as a business, in which the man of 
vision succeeds while the man who does 
not see beyond his counter’s edge goes un- 
der. Many a traveling man out of Dallas 
can cite instances in which he is selling a 
bill of goods to reliable houses that have 
been in business in the rural and small 
town areas for years.” 


While all this points to the fact that 
Dallas is admirably located to serve this 
vast territory advantageously, one must 
not lose sight of the fact that the mer- 
chants in the larger cities in the Gulf 
Southwest are also buying from Dallas 
wholesalers and manufacturers. Dallas 
goods are frequently featured by the 
larger department and dry goods stores 
in such cities. 


In addition to natural resources, there 
are other important factors that favor the 


Dallas market. The city is surrounded by 
good agricultural lands, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and with these the 
strategic location of the city to efficiently 
serve the Great Southwest. While the 
factors enumerated already are of consid- 
erable importance, we should not forget 
the fact that the deciding factor is the 
intelligence and enterprise of the people 
that make up the market. Those business 
men who are now responsible for the 
present importance of the Dallas whole- 
sale market should hold in reverence the 
names of those pioneers that started Dal- 
las on her way to the position of first rank 
in the Gulf Southwest and at the same 
time gave to the market an enviable repu- 
tation for honesty and fair dealing, which 
has brought the buyer to the market again 
and again. These repeat buyers with 
new buyers coming from greater distances 
each year are surely building a new em- 
pire—a commercial empire of the South- 
west. 


To those men who are selected to pro- 
mote the market as a whole and to whom 
leadership is intrusted, Dallas can feel 
with pride that they will guide her des- 
tiny zealously and carry to the far reaches 
of the territory the story of wholesale 
Dallas and what it offers them—even as 
the ships of our country make our flag a 
familiar one throughout the seven seas. 
The present officers of the Association 
are: President, George A. Coffey; vice 
presidents, A. H. Bailey, Fred A. Brown, 
and Ralph H. Kinsloe; with E. F. Ander- 
son as manager. The directors in addi- 
tion to the officers are W. T. Davis, 
C. J. DeWoody, J. B. Donovan, W. Z. 
Hayes, Lester Lorch, A. M. Matson, 
Chas. A. Moore, Harry P. Perkins, Hugo 
W. Schoellkopf, R. Tobolowsky and 
Will R. Wilson. 


Located in Dallas and serving a large 
territory is a District Office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
This office is equipped to assist the busi- 
ness men of the Southwest in bringing 
about more efficient distribution, not only 
for the wholesaler, but for the manufac: 
turer and retailer as well. The extensive 
files and the assistance of the staff mem- 
bers of this office of Uncle Sam’s are of 
value only when used, and the business 
men of the Southwest are invited to util- 
ize these services on every occasion, These 
business facts and the assistance of the 
staff are available at no cost to the busi- 
ness man except for certain publications 
which are furnished at cost of printing 
only. 


The potential applications of the nu- 
merous data obtained through the Census 
of Distribution are far reaching. All of 
this is supplemented with vast files of 
other Governmental, as well as non-gov 
ernmental information, and you may fce 
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free to call on this office at any time. In- 
formation will be furnished on request on 
various ways in which the Distribution 
Census and other informative material 
can be put to work for the business man, 
be he retailer, wholesaler, or manufac- 


turer. 
- * & 


Move along with the world or the world will 
move along without you. 


Oak Cliff Industrial Exhibit 


Oak Cliff is planning to take a sort of 
visual census of what is manufactured in 
Dallas west of the Trinity River, accord- 
inv to Marvin D. Love, chairman of the 
Industrial exposition committee of the 
Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association. 


Outside of the sizable factories in Oak 
Cli? whose products are generally known, 
there are dozens of small factories and 
plints, some of which are in back yards 
and even in homes, that the general pub- 
lic is not at all familiar with. 


Insofar as is possible, the committee is 
planning to assemble in the first Oak Cliff 
products exposition, under one roof, spec- 
imens of the work and samples of prod- 
ucts from every plant in that section of 
Dallas. The exposition will be largely 
informal in character, be open for one 
week, and will begin shortly after the 
middle of March. The committee is 
planning a number of typical Oak Cliff 
entertainment appeals in connection with 
the exposition to attract a representative 


attendance. 
w ® * 


New Homes for All 


Inspired by the tangible results ob- 
tained last spring, the Oak Cliff-Dallas 
Commercial Association begins this 
month the second annual modernizing 
and rebuilding educational campaign 
centered around the inspiration of “new 
homes from old houses”. 


This community program, designed to 
enlist the property owners in revamping 
the appearance and increasing the con- 
veniences of both homes and _ business 
property dovetails in with similar efforts 
which are being advocated nationally and 
locally. With characteristic community 
zeal, Oak Cliff is expected to give per- 
sonal and direct interests to the cam- 
paign. 

s a a 

Professor: I am going to speak on liars 
today. How many of you have read the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the text? 


Nearly every student raised his hand. 


Professor: Good. You are the group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no 
twenty-fifth chapter. 


= coroner 
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Are You in Business 
to Sell Your Product 
or to Buy Printing? 
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Tue House 
or ComPLeETE 
PrinTING 
Service 


McKINNEY AT FAIRMOUNT 


Many people these days are prone to lose sight 
of the primary objective of their business. 


The problem of the average concern is one of 
multiplying sales calls economically, in order 
to hold sales costs in keeping with reduced sales 
volume and lower margin of profit. We are 
prone, however, to overlook the fact that econ- 
omy consists solely in getting the greatest re- 
sults from each dollar spent. 


After all, your profits are not determined by 
the small margins you may save on buying 
Printing but on the amount of merchandise or 
service you sell. 


One of the country’s outstanding advertising 
men has made some very definite statements on 
this subject. He states, among his rather posi- 
tive ideas, developed over many years of expe- 
rience, that Advertising Printing cannot be 
bought with a yard stick. He believes there is 
only one way to get good Printing and that is 
to find a printer in whom he can place such 
confidence and trust him absolutely. He also 
points out that Printing is expensive and that 
you knock out some essential qualities when 
you pare down the price. 


The value of a job of Printing should be meas- 
ured by your sales report and not by the print- 
er’s invoice. 


Texas Publication House, Ine. 


PHONE 7-1174 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Taxpayers 
(Continued from page 7) 


We get a very fair picture of the im- 
portance of the tax problem by consid- 
ering Dallas County. During the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1931, the tax- 
payers in Dallas County put up $10, 
500,000 in taxes, and this, of course, 
represents only the taxes which were 
collected directly through our local of- 
ficials, and does not take into consider- 
ation the federal tax, the gasoline tax 
and other similar taxes paid through 
other sources. We must also bear in 
mind that in addition to the $10,500,- 
000 which the taxpayers came up and 
put on the barrel head, there was four 
and a half million dollars assessed and 
left on the delinquent roll, and not paid. 
Had all assessed taxes been paid, then 
the assessment would have been approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. 


Another item of interest is that the 
taxpayers of Dallas County now have 
outstanding public debt in the form of 
bonds and warrants amounting to $65,- 
000,000 with a property rendition of 
$322,000,000; or to state it another way, 
the outstanding public debt in this coun: 
ty is equal to approximately one-fifth ot 
the tax rendered value of all property 
in the county. Now when we take into 
consideration the fact that comparatively 
speaking, Dallas County is in as good 
financial condition as any county in the 
state, we must realize the tremendous im- 
portance of problems facing the taxpay- 
ers of this state at this time. And it 
seems to me that these figures are suffi- 
ciently impressive to cause the average 
business man to realize that the tax 
problem is one to the solution of which 
he can afford to give some time and at- 
tention. 


Conditions in the state today should 
also impress upon taxpayers in every unit 
of government that they have a direct 
interest in what taxpayers do in some 
other unit of government. Many cases 
can be pointed out in the state of Texas 
today to show that the taxpayers in one 
county are suffering from the folly of 
taxpayers in some other county. If some 
county acquires a non-retirable public 
debt and defaults in the payment of this 
debt, it automatically affects the credit 
of other counties; and if continued to 
any appreciable extent, increases the in- 
terest rate which other counties and 
other units of government must pay. The 
idea that the taxpayers of Fort Worth 
have no interest in what the taxpayers 
of Dallas do is not true. To presume 
that the taxpayers of one county may 
embark on an orgy of expenditure with- 
out embarrassing some other county is to 
accept a false economic theory. One 
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thing which Texas needs today is for 
the state as a whole to exercise a more 
definite effect on the incurring of public 
debt by the various units of government 
within the state. 


We Ask The Government To 
Do Too Many Things 


These facts bring very definitely to 
the mind of the taxpayer the question, 


‘What has caused this tremendous in- 


crease in the cost of government?” This 
question cannot be answered by assign- 
ing any one reason because the tremen- 
dous increase ‘in cost may be attributed 
to a number of reasons. To begin with, 
gradually, year by year, we have asked 
the federal, state and local units of gov- 
ernment to assume new duties. This has 
involved the creation of additional 
boards, bureaus and commissions—all of 
which mean an increase in government 
personnel, a larger payroll for the tax- 
payers to meet; continuing in this man- 
ner until reliable statistics indicate that 
probably one person in every ten is now 
on some government payroll. In our city 
and county governments we are asking 
the government to do almost everything 
for us from supervising the play of our 
children to regulating the color of the 
hair and eyes of the barber who gives us 
a shave. Still we go merrily on and rare- 
ly a week passes without some well-or- 
ganized group of citizens appearing be- 
fore the city council, the park board, the 
commissioners’ court—who have discov- 
ered some new function which the gov- 
ernment might perform at the expense 
of the taxpayer. We have adopted the 
slogan, “Let the government do it,” not 
realizing apparently that the government 
has no money except as it takes it away 
from its citizens, and that every dollar 
which the government spends comes out 
of some line of private business—there- 
fore reducing to that extent the resources 
of the taxpayer. 


There are those who urge that in 
times of widespread distress of all lines 
of business and industry, it is necessary 
for the government to assume temporari- 
ly obligations which under normal con- 
ditions would be carried by private in- 
dustry. This statement is probably true; 
but we must bear this in mind—that so 
far as the state, county and city is con- 
cerned, the troubles we now face from 
the taxpayer’s standpoint were not in- 
curred during a period of depression, 
but rather during a continuous period 
of governmental expenditure inflation. 


Inadequate Planning Of 
Expenditures 


Another very definite cause for the 
tremendous increase in taxation of the 
average county in Texas has been a lack 
of intelligent planning of expenditures 
to the end that the comparative impor- 
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tance of various needs of the communi- 
ties might be given due consideration. 
Many counties have launched treme~- 
dous improvement projects without first 
determining where the revenue was com- 
ing from to pay the bill. 40-year bonds 
have been issued for improvements that 
will not last 10 years; imposing city halls, 
beautiful art buildings and swimming 
pools have frequently been erected when 
the health of the citizens was imperiled 
because of the lack of necessary sewer 
lines. Oftentimes we have depleted our 
school revenues in order that we might 
erect a building as large as some other 
community had, and in doing this, avail- 
able revenue has been reduced to the 
point that the community is not able to 
pay the necessary teachers. Literally mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent simply 
“to keep up with the Joneses.” Cities 
have incurred vast obligations to provide 
parks and playgrounds for children, ap- 
parently not realizing in many cases that 
the tax rate was being increased to the 
point that it was preventing home-own- 
ership by the parents of these children. 
We have incurred tremendous debt for 
luxuries when in some instances we have 
not been able to pay for our necessities. 
In other words, our expenditures have 
not been well-planned. Too often we 
have accented the fact that the expendi- 
ture was for a good purpose as justifica- 
tion for the amount requested; but from 
the viewpoint of the taxpayer, if a dol- 
lar is wasted, it matters not whether it 
was wasted by the school system, by the 
water department or by the city gov 
ernment—it is just one more dollar he 
must pay. Therefore. regardless of how 
good the purpose of the expenditure may 
be, the taxpaver is vitally interested in 
ascertaining whether or not he is receiv- 
ing the maximum return for his money. 


Ineffective Remedies For Tax 


Difficulties Depended Upon 


Another factor which has served to 
promote unwise governmental expendi: 
tures has been an apparent failure of the 
taxpayer to adopt the right method to 
promote economy in government. As far 
back as you can remember you will re- 
call that every two years when political 
campaigns open, candidates for public 
office assure the taxpayers that the only 
thing necessary to control taxes is to 
turn out those now in office and elect 
others to fill places so vacated. Often 
the taxpayer has followed this leadership 
with the result that we have a change 
of governmental personnel, but usually 
very little change in governmental ex: 
penditure. 

Another false remedy which has been 
used very effectively by the organized 
groups of tax spenders, as well as by the 
politicians, to mislead the average tax’ 
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payer is a promise of solving the tax 
problem through a method of equaliza- 
tion. or in other words, by taking the 
tax off of one group and placing it on 
another group. As far back as I can 
remember, this plan has been advocated, 
but if you will observe the records of 
the Texas legislature, you will find that 
practically every new tax which has been 
enacted into law in the state of Texas 
during the past fifteen years has been en- 
acted with the definite pledge that the 
purpose of this new tax was to relieve 
the taxpayer from paying some other 
tax. The record also shows that after 
the new tax is placed on the statute 
books, it has been uniformly proved that 
the demand for additional revenue to 
meet appropriations has been such that 
what was originally enacted to serve as a 
replicement tax has become an addi- 
tion! tax: and so far as the taxpayer is 
concerned, the only change that has 
come to him is that he is paying one 
more tax. 


Why Tax Equalization Failed 


I think no one who is familiar with 
the system of revenue-raising in this 
state would contend that the system 
could not be improved, and that the bur- 
den of taxation could not be more equit- 
ably distributed: and it is not my con- 
tention that the question of tax equali- 
zation should not have the attention of 
the taxpayers, but it is a tragedy to see 
the taxpayers of the state continually, 
year after year, look to tax equalization 
as the source of major tax relief; be- 
cause regardless of the source from 
which revenue is collected, taxes will al- 
ways be excessive as long as appropria- 
tions are excessive; and it seems evident 
that in the face of all of the organized 
minorities who are seeking to increase 
governmental appropriations, the tax- 
payers should present a united front in 
an organized plan to control expendi- 
tures. Control of expenditures must pre- 
cede any other effective tax improve- 
ment. In the past it has been a favorite 
pastime of those agencies interested in 
increasing expenditures to divide the 
forces of the taxpayers into bitter fac- 
tional fights over sources of revenue; and 
each year, one by one, to promote addi 
tional taxes on the theory of replacing 
some other tax—until the tax was levied, 
and then immediately convert it into an 
additional tax. Taxpayers should realize 
that if effective work is to be done to 
control governmental expenditures, the 
taxpayers must present a united front. 
In other words, they must eliminate pol- 
itical considerations and sources of reve- 
nue—things upon which united effort is 
not possible—because if you ask repre- 
sentatives of twenty leading industries if 
they do not believe that we should have 
tax equalization, all will say “yes”. If 
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you will allow the representative of each 
industry to explain to the others his par- 
ticular tax burden, usually he can con- 
vince the other nineteen that his in- 
dustry should be relieved of a portion 
of the tax it is paying; but when you 
go to the third step to determine who 
should assume the burden, then agree- 
ment ends and disagreement begins—he- 
cause the best tax is always the one the 
other fellow pays. It seems logical there- 
fore, that the taxpayers should leave to 
each organized group of agriculture, 
commerce and industry the matter of 
working for equalization of taxes as will 
meet the needs of their respective in- 
dustries; but through organized commit- 
tees, composed of taxpayers from all in- 
dustries, continually devote their efforts 
to the one thing upon which all can 
agree—to reduce the sum total of the 
tax bill—thereby making it possible for 
all to work together in making the pro- 
gram effective. 

Cooperation With Public 

Officials Needed 


It is, of course, a popular pastime of 
the average taxpayer to charge respon- 
sibility for this situation on the ineffi- 
ciency of the legislature, the commis 
sioners’ courts and city councils. It is 
true, of course, that in some cases a 
change of personnel would be helpful to 
the taxpayer, but a careful study of the 
situation certainly will warrant the con- 
clusion that as a rule our public officials 
represent a fair cross-section of the com- 
munities they serve; and the major 
trouble has been not the type of men 
we have had in public office, but the 
utter lack of support which the taxpay- 
ers have given to our public officials. 
There is rarely a meeting held of a com- 
missioners’ court, city council, school 
board or legislative committee that they 
are not faced with some committee rep- 
resenting some well-organized minority, 
urging a new method of spending the 
taxpayers’ money. Day in and day out, 
our legislative committees and other gov- 
erning boards listen to the request of 
these organized groups for more money. 
They are flooded with letters and tele- 
grams urging additional appropriations, 
while the average taxpayer contents him- 
self with complaining about the size of 
his tax bill. The tax spending agencies 
are well-organized, and are exerting a 
tremendous pressure at all times, while 
taxpayers as a rule have been unorganiz 
ed, and their only part in dealing with 
the tax problem has been to pay the bill. 


Uninformed Opposition 
Is Ineffective 


Another factor which has been of ma: 
jor importance in promoting a continu: 
ous increase in governmental expense 1s 
as a rule taxpayers have either failed to 
offer organized support for economy in 
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government, OF their efforts have con- 
sisted of blind opposition to all govern- 
mental appropriations. A committee goes 
before the appropriation committee of 
the legislature and urges that appropri- 
ations for the state government be re- 
duced without first having made a care- 
ful analysis and study of existing ex- 
penditures and proposed expenditures, 
and without being able to point out to 
the legislative committee how the econo- 
my which they urge may be accom- 
plished. A committee goes before the 
commissioners’ court and urges that the 
tax rate be reduced, but when confront- 
ed with the question as to how this may 
be accomplished, about the only answer 
the have to make is to reduce salaries 
of officials, It is evident that in state, 


county and city governments, we have 
cases where employees are paid more 
than is paid for similar service in private 


business; but it is equally true that there 
are many other positions where the com- 
pensation is far less than is paid in pri- 
vate business. For instance, what busi- 
ness organization would think of pay- 
ing an attorney the salary paid to the 
Attorney-General if they expected to 
place in his hands the responsibility 
which the Attorney-General must carry? 
A large number of the independent 
school districts in Texas pay their super- 
intendents more than the State Superin- 
tendent of Education gets. The Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts, who is the 
official bookkeeper for the state, respon- 
sible for keeping account of hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year, respon- 
sble for collecting directly millions of 
dollars in taxes, receives the magnificent 
sum of $2500 per year. It is evident, 
therefore, that the taxpayer who believes 
that through a process of salary reduc- 
tion major economices will be effected 
is doomed to a bitter disappointment. In- 
telligent study of governmental func- 
tions which will point out numerous jobs 
which can be abolished, will be far more 
effective than small savings which will 
be accomplished through salary adjust- 
ments. Necessary adjustments should be 
made, yes; but this is mere palliative 
treatment; your big problern of controll- 
ing expenditures still exists. 


Importance Of Taxpayers’ 
Committees 


Every county in Texas should have a 
taxpayers’ committee, composed of one 
or more leading citizens from every vot- 
ing box in the county. This committee 
could be of tremendous service by mak- 
ing a careful study of the county budget 
when it comes up for adoption, by giv- 
ing to the public continuously full in- 
formation on county expenditures, by 
Working with county officials to aid them 
In planning wisely the expenditure of 
county funds — in other words, to be 
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truly representative of the average tax- 
payer in the county. It is not important 
how this committee comes into being. It 
might be the result of a mass meeting 
held in the court house; it might be se- 
lected by the Chamber of Commerce, or 
by some other organization. 


In addition to this county-wide tax 
committee there ought to be a committee 
in every incorporated city to look after 
city expenditures, as well as expendi- 
tures of school districts. When these 
committees are formed, if they stay out 
of politics and if they make intelligent 
study so that they are in a position to 
offer useful information, much will be 
accomplished. 


To aid in this work, our organization 
has prepared in printed form sugges- 
tions for the formation of county com- 
mittees, and of committees in cities and 
school districts. We have in printed form 
an analysis of the state budget law; we 
are having comparative studies made of 
expenditures for various purposes in var- 
ious counties in the state, so that this 
information may be made available for 
use of the tax committees: this service 
being furnished to each of these various 
committees in Texas without cost to 
them—leaving each county committee 
free from any financial obligation, to the 
end that they may have nothing in their 
way to prevent them from enlisting uni- 
form support in each county to handle 
its own problem. The big problem of 
the taxpayer lies at his own door. The 
problem will be solved when the tax- 
payers are willing to put forth the same 
organized, intelligent effort to keep the 
money in the Treasury that for years 
the tax spenders have put forth to get 
the money out of the Treasury. Consid- 
ering the tremendous pressure under 
which public officials have been to ex- 
pend money, and the little support they 
have had to save money, they as a class 
are entitled to public commendation for 
having done the job as well as they have, 
rather than to criticism. 

2 5 * 
Too many trying. experiences are the result of 
too few experiences at trying. 
w 6 = 


The debut of the National Symphony 
Orchestra was at hand and all the music 
lovers in Washington, who had been 
looking forward to the first important 
event of the season, were prepared for a 
delightful evening. Conductor Hans Kin- 
dler learned to his disappointment that 
President Hoover would not be among 
those present. 

“Ah, me,” said the conductor, and he 
recalled the unfailing habit of Presidents 
in attending World’s Series games. “Tell 
his Excellency,” he continued, “that if 
he will but come to our opening I will 
give him a fiddle to throw out.” 
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I'LL SEE YOU AT THE 
CORNER 


—that one everybody is talking 
about. When you get ready to 
turn, start your advertising and 
need layouts, roughs, finished 
drawings and designs for the 
various things you'll use to tell 
old John R. Public about your 
business—I’ll be seeing you. 

If you have turned the corner 
and need some ideas to make 
your advertising more effective 
right now—come up and see me 
or phone. 


HUGH CARGO 
1816 Allen Building as 
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Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
(Established 1883) 
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Offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada and Europe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Call Us to Bind Your National Geographic 
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Cover Co. 
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ZUBER & ZUBER 
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408 SANTA FE BLDG. 
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Mason Engraving Co. 
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Janitor’s Supplies = 
Janitors 
Supplies 
Everything for Cleaning 


H. B. MEYER & SON 
525-527 N. Akard St. 7-2844 































Appointed Branch 
Manager 


Ross Priddy, Dal- 
las underwriter, has 
been appointed Dal- 
las branch manager 
of the Texas Secur- 
ity Life Insurance 
Company, according 
to an announcement 
by Homer R. Mit- 
chell, president. 

Mr. Priddy has been connected with 
the Southland Life Insurance Company 
for seven years and is now serving a term 











| as vice president of the Dallas Associa- 
| tion of Life Underwriters. 


Mr. Priddy is a graduate of Southern 


| Methodist University, a Mason and a 
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No Argument! 


**@ good agency to do business 


‘*__and a good man to buy honey 


John R. Hancock & Co. 
205-6 Mercantile Bldg. 


Member Chamber of Commerce 


Dallas, Texas 
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nity. 


Yellow Gold from Black 


(Continued from page 12) 

In fact, Dallas offers, in greater degree 
than any other one city in the entire 
Southwest, the kind of living conditions 
and home surroundings that oil execu- 
tives demand for their families. 


Distribution Facilities — Being the 
leading distributing center in the South- 
west, serving Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, Dallas has developed 
its transportation service to such a high 
degree that practically every point of 
importance may be reached in from one 
to two days’ freight service. Its central 
location likewise reduces distribution 
costs to a minimum. 

Office and Warehouse Space — In 
1931 Dallas completed five major build- 
ings in the downtown district. As a re- 


| sult, ample office space in new, modern 


buildings is now available at attractive 
rates, Property owners are always ready 
to build warehouses and factory build- 
ings for responsible tenants, and low 
building costs now make it possible to 


| have such buildings erected to specifica- 


tions at rental prices considerably under 


| the prices of a few years ago. 





Compare Dallas central location with 
your present location. Compare travel- 
ing time and cost from Dallas with your 
present location. Compare telegraph and 
telephone charges with similar costs from 
your present location. These comparisons 
will indicate clearly the savings to be 
effected, in both time and money, by es- 
tablishing your organization here, at the 
economic center of the industry. 
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2108 McKinney Ave. 
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Photographs For All Purposes 
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PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
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JNO. J. JOHNSON 
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SIGNS 


SHO-CARDS 


HOLBROOK SIGN SERVICE 


Signs for Every Purpose 


2-3947 


14091 Elm St. 
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JOHN SCHWARZ 


Phone 2-5708 
Dallas 
Typewriter 
& Supply Co. 


Standard and Portable 


Typewriters 


1519 Commerce St. 
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S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
TYPEWRITERS 


1606 Commerc< 
2-3026 Dallas 
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Plot Your Course 


(Continued from page 10) 

Further progress of our ports like 
Houston depends on the restoration of a 
free movement for international trade. 
They are being starved now for imports, 
and they will inevitably be starved for 
exports unless we reverse our tariff poli 
cy and accept an exchange of goods for 

If a Texas wholesaler or manufacturer 
had a customer who bought 90 per cent 
of his output, it stands to reason that he 
would be deeply interesetd in the ability 
of that customer to continue buying at 
compensatory prices and he would try to 
do some reciprocal business with him. The 
Texas cotton farmer has a customer who 
buys 90 per cent of his product, and 
Texas wants the privilege of taking in 
payment some of that customer's steel for 
our buildings, and some of his cement for 
our roads, and the iron ties with which 
we bale our cotton and countless other 
things which he produces and is prepared 
to exchange for our cotton. 


The wealth of these United States 
could never have been created except on 
the basis of free trade between the 
States. There is less economic reason for 
free trade between Texas and Minnesota, 
for instance, than between Texas and 
Mexico, or Cuba, or China for that mat- 
ter. China seems a long way off, but in 
commerce we measure distance by dollars, 
not by miles, and on that basis Shanghai 
is no farther from Houston than is Dal- 
las. It costs less to transport a bale of 
cotton from Houston to Shanghai than 
it does to bring it to Houston from Dallas. 
And by the way, the Orient—China, 
Japan and India—will consume this sea- 
son almost 40 per cent of the cotton 
grown in Texas, and for the simple reason 
that the price of our cotton has sunk so 
low that we are now underselling Indian 
cotton, grown by the cheapest labor in 
the world. On the other hand, the 
European continent is buying less of our 
cotton than in many years, despite pres- 
ent ruinously low prices, because we are 
demanding gold instead of goods in pay- 
ment, and (except for France) we al- 
ready have their gold. 


We have totally failed to recognize the 
sudden transformation from debtor to 
creditor nation which has come upon us, 
and have declined to accept the responsi- 
bilities which that position imposes upon 
us, 

Is it any wonder then, that we find 
ourselves in the grip of vast international 
forces which substantially defy all our 
efforts to advance our local interests? 
The agonizing process of economic 
liquidation of the world war drags on 
impeded by the unenlightened selfishness 





of individuals, of groups, and of nations, 
and obstructed at every turn by the de- 
magoguery of politicians. There can be 
no economic health in the world until 
this liquidation 1s completed. 


So far at the United States is con- 
cerned, this liquidation involves sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff, recognition 
of the uncollectibility of the war debts, 
radical reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment, and an immediate retirement of 
government from commercial activities in 
competition with its citizens, to the end 
that the individual initiative and vision 
and industry which made our country 
great may be preserved. 


Unless the clock of progress is to be 
turned back, this program must, in the 
end, substantially prevail. If the indi- 
vidual citizen and important groups, like 
the Chambers of Commerce, will give to 
the major problems, in 1932, the atten- 
tion which their importance deserves, the 
necessary readjustments should be greatly 
expedited. If, on the contrary, we con- 
tinue to devote our best thought and 
effort exclusively to local problems, leav- 
ing congress to find its own way in those 
economic issues which control our destiny, 
we shall probably have to content our- 
selves for several years to come with a 
mere vision of prosperity, beckoning to 
us, to be sure, but from afar. 


Two casual golf acquaintances were 
walking toward the green when they 
sighted two women coming over a hill. 

“I say,” remarked one of the men, 
“here comes my wife with some old hag 
shes’ picked up somewhere.” 

“And here comes mine with another,” 
retorted the other, icily. 


“Be more thrifty,” wrote the very ex- 
travagant boy’s father. “While you are 
reading this letter, Henry Ford is saving 
eleven dollars.” 


“That's fine,” replied the college soph- 
omore, “but while you are reading this I 
am cashing your check for fifty.” 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 


McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 
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HE following analysis of former de- 
pressions is reprinted from the 
weekly bulletin of the firm of 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants and 
auditors, February 9, 1932, by permis- 
sion: 
“In bare outline, the main panics and 
depressions of a hundred years are set 
forth in the following: 


“1837. The panic of 1837 was pre- 
ceded by eighteen years of great internal 
improvements, especially construction of 
canals and railroads, with money bor- 
rowed from Europe; a mad rush into new 
lands for farms; building of new towns 
and cities wherever commerce converged; 
rapid growth of population. The condi- 
tions on which the panic fed were infla- 
tion of land, cotton, and securities prices; 
scarcity of specie in the interior which 
gave rise to ‘Red Dog’ and “Wild Cat’ 
banks with their mass production of pa- 
per money. The beginning of the crisis 
was marked by the downfall of Josephs 
Brothers, bankers, following $200,000,- 
000 cotton house failures in New Orleans. 
After two hectic years, the slump was 
accentuated by suspension of Nicholas 
Biddle’s Bank of the United States, and 
the depression continued until 1843. 


“1857. Expansion after 1843 was as- 
sociated with the War with Mexico, and 
the Crimean War, which made lively 
markets for American products. Rail- 
road building had progressed for several 
years and assumed feverish character in 
1856. The gold of California was a stim- 
ulant that promoted wild speculation in 
railroad shares, mining schemes, land, su- 
gar and cotton. One untoward event, the 
failure of the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, marked the beginning 
of a crisis. After about two years of de- 
pression, recovery began with the Civil 
War. 

“1873. Four years of Civil War ac- 
tivity were followed by extraordinary ef- 
forts to make up for the depletions of 
war. A million discharged soldiers found 
employment in the newly built factories 
of the North and on new homesteads 
given them in the West. More railroads 
were built, cities grew, business expand- 
ed, and again speculation spread through- 
out the land. Spectacular prices for rail- 
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road shares marked the era. There was 
scarcity of gold and currency. In 1873, 
the prominent banking house of Jay 
Cooke and Company failed. This inci- 
‘dent precipitated six unhappy years, the 
most severe depression suffered by this 
country in a century. The depression 
dragged along from one discouragement 
to another until 1879 when gold resump- 
tion and natural forces finally brought 
prosperity again. 

“1884. The years from 1879 to 1884 
were fair years in most respects. The 
South had begun its post-war recovery; 
railroads built before the panic of 1873 
made their contribution to expansion of 
industries; increased farm products found 
good markets at home and abroad. Bank- 
ing and currency difficulties had persist- 
ed since 1881, however. Hard times in 
Europe had undermined the American 
situation. Stock market excesses wrecked 
the financial house of Grant and Ward 
and a panic ensued. Two years of con- 
traction and business distress followed. 


“1893. A fair level of prosperity con- 
tinued from 1886 to 1893, but overcapi- 
talization of combines, mergers, trusts 
and acute indigestion of excessive security 
issues marked the period. The collapse of 
McLeod’s coal monopoly and Water- 
bury’s cordage combine were credited 
with starting the depression of 1893. 
Money troubles were conspicuous and the 
demand for increased currency was made 
a political issue. Recovery began in 1897. 

“1903. The year 1896 witnessed a 
turn in commodity prices and these 
worked upward for 24 years. Defeat of 
silver money in the election of 1900 gave 
new encouragement to the financial com- 
munity. A sharp stock market reaction 
came in 1901 with the famous corner 
in Northern Pacific shares, but construc- 
tive forces carried the country through 
to 1903 with a fair degree of prosperity. 
Conditions back of the panic of 1903 in- 
cluded a mania for mergers and trusts, 
stock selling campaigns, reduction of 
bank credits, governmental trust-busting 
operations, and serious labor troubles. 
Business became frightened and what has 
been called the ‘rich man’s panic’ of 1903 
brought a year of great unsettlement. 


“1907. Mergers and combines started 
THE 


at the turn of the century figured largely 
in industrial expansion from 1904 to 
1907. Once. more there was feverish ac- 
tivity of business, but also the symptoms 
of speculative excesses, high interest 
rates, short term borrowing for capitil 
purposes, wild mining ventures in the 
West, and banking difficulties. In this 
state of affairs, the crash of the Knicker: 
bocker Trust Company was enough to 
create a panic which broke in 1907. 
There followed stock market pandemo- 
nium, an increase of radical schemes for 
curbing “big business”, and sluggish trade 
at home and abroad. 


“1920. Irregular improvement from 
1908 to 1914 was checked sharply by the 
World War, but enormous war demands 
quickly gave activity to American trade, 
and the war boom followed. Demand for 
peace-time goods brought soaring prices 
and volume in 1919 and 1920, but then 
the price structure toppled. Liquidation 
proceeded through 1921. Post-war pros- 
perity which waxed moderately strong 
from 1923 to 1929 lost momentum in the 
summer of 1929. The stock market boom 
collapsed in October. The sequel is fresh 
in the minds of all and the end is yet to 
be seen. 


“A report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor published in 1886 is 
both interesting and amusing in retro- 
spect: “The rapid development and 
adaptation of machinery have brought 
what is commonly called overproduction 

. railroads and canals that are really 
needed have been built. . . . Harbors and 
rivers are sufficiently developed . . . water 
and gas works, tramways, etc., are largely 
provided for . . . the Alps are tunneled, 
and the Suez Canal has been built. Ter- 
restrial and transoceanic lines of tele- 
graph have been laid and the merchant 
marine has been transformed from wood 
to iron. . . . On all sides one sees the a 
complished results of the labor of half a 
century . . . new processes . . . will act as 
an ameliorating influence, but it will not 
leave room for marked extension. . . . 
The day of large profits is probably past.’ 

“Past depressions have ended naturally 
and inconspicuously. So should the pres 
ent one run its course and be followed by 
better times.” 
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Another engraving by Harper-Standard. 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives, Outstanding Favorite 
id for Democratic Standard Bearer in the 
er Presidential Election. 
ly 
q, LL TEXAS is justly proud of JOHN GaRNER, recently made “Speaker of 
” the House,” one of the most important posts in the United States. 
e Now the boom for “Garner for President’ swells and grows, steadily in- 
nt creasing in volume and momentum. The slogan for the Garner campaign is 
| “Garner for Us; U. S. for Garner” 
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